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Wrap Your Product in Cotton! 


You will be interested in the following specially 
ere fabrics equally adaptable for roll or bale 
goods: 


Style 8225 to replace 7 oz. or 8 OZ. burlap. 
Style 8226 to replace 10 oz. burlap. 


~ You will be pleased—Your customers will be pleased. 


You can obtain samples and complete information 
| by writing or telephoning 
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NEW? 


In Textile Mill Equipment—Chemicals—Dyestuffs 


Southern mill officials and operating executives will find an interesting and | 
comprehensive answer in our | 


1933 
Number 


FEBRUARY 16th 


Present-day competition is making mill managements realize more fully than ever 
before, the necessity for plant improvements and modernization of machinery and 
methods. We believe, therefore, that this review of recent developments in equipment 
and products will be received with unusual interest at this particular time and that 
this Number will be retained and frequently referred to in the weeks ahead. 


In addition, our 1933 Annual Review Number will carry Clark’s Tables showing the 


1932 increases in spindles, looms and knitting machines—data that is of vital interest 
to Southern mill officials, | | 


There will also be authoritative articles dealing with every phase of the industry. 


The South is Your Market Today—Five Times as Many Active 
Spindle Hours in This Section as in All the Rest of the Country 


THE BULLETIN COVERS THE SOUTH! 


Reserve Your Space In The February 16th Number NOW 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


| 
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PUBLISH 
$2.00 PER ¥ YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECO 
UNDER! 
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“American Association Gives Views on 
Domestic Allotment Plan 


Tim American Cotton Manufacturers Association, 


through its Board of Government, recently ap- 
pointed a committee to present to the Senate its 
views on the Domestic Allotment Plan for Farm Relief. 
W. D. Anderson, president of the Association, appeared 
before the Senate Agricultural Committee last week and 
presented the Association’s views as expressed through 


this committee, which are given herewith: 


“The committee representing the American Cotton 


- Manufacturers’ Association covers a section of the coun- 


try in which 17% million of the active spindles of the 
United States are located—more than 64 per cent of the 
total active spindles engaged in the spinning of cotton 


textiles in the United States—submits the fact that for . 


the cotton year which ended July 31, 1932, the textile 
plants located in the cotton-growing States consumed ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 bales of cotton, or approximately 
831% per cent of the total cotton consumed in American 
mills. 


Can SPEAK Wi1TH ASSURANCE 


“The committee is, therefore, in vital touch with con- 
ditions affecting the textile industry and can speak with 


assurance concerning the effect of any legislation which 


deals with the problems of the cotton grower and his 
chief American customer, the Southern cotton spinner. 
Emphasis is laid on the fact that while the mills repre- 
sented operate only 64 per cent of the active spindles in 


America, yet they consumed during the past cotton year 


83% per cent of the cotton used in all American mills. 
The significance of the figures contained in this statement 
lies in the fact that the mills of the South produce the 
textile materials most largely used by the consumers of 
cotton goods who have moderate incomes—the laboring 


man, the farmer, and that great body of American citizens. 
- whose incomes forbid the purchase of the finer, lighter 


weight, and more costly articles of apparel. 
“The committee maintains that no one who is familiar 


with the farming situation can fail to sympathize with 
The textile execu-. 


the tragic plight of the farmer today. 
tive of the South and the Southern business man, know- 
ing that farming is the chief industry of the South, and 
being historically trained to the thought that the pros- 
perity of the South always waits on the prosperity of the 
farming class, will eagerly support any sensible and 
constructive program that has. for its object an improve- 
ment in the lot of the farmer and an increase in his pur- 
chasing power. 

“In the light of this community of interest, Mr. Ander- 
son and the committee desire to submit some observations 


with reference to the domestic allotment plan as to its 
effect on the cotton farmer of the South and his chiei 
customer, the textile mills of the South. 

3 Our objections to the act in its effect on cotton 
grower and cotton spinner. 2 


(ae suggestions as to changes that should be 
made in the act, in case it is to become a law. 

ae ae suggest legislation for the relief of the farmer 
which we think will be more effective than the domestic 
allotment plan and less burdensome and the users of 
goods made of his product. | 

“Our objections to the act may be divided into two 
headings: 

‘A. Its failure to do for the farmer what it purports | 
to do and the consequent damage to the farmer if the 
act becomes a law. 

‘“B. The injury that will be done to the textile indus- 
try and the consumers of cotton textiles in case the pro- 
posed legislation is enacted into law. 

“The damage to the farmers and the textile manufac- 
turer merges in some of the objections we shall urge. 

‘The chief objection to the bill, from the standpoint of 
the farmer, is that it fails to provide a remedy for the 
vital difficulty which confronts the cotton farmer today. 
It does not strike at the vitals of his real problem. It 
resorts to emergency measures to remedy the chronic 
economic ailment of the farmer by imposing an extra- 
ordinary burden upon other groups whose plight is so 


serious that it has been necessary to enlist the entire 


emergency resources of the nation in their behalf. 

“There must be two essential factors in any legislation 
for the relief of the cotton farmer. The production of 
cotton must be reduced until the world surplus is of 
such moderate proportions that the price of cotton will 
not be depressed by it. His production must be intelli- 
gently adjusted to the consumptive needs of the world. 
In addition to this the market for his cotton must be 
stimulated by increasing the consumption of cotton for 
both. domestic and industrial uses. | | 

“The domestic allotment plan will not accomplish 
either of these desired results. 

‘The act does not make any adequate provision for a 
real reduction in the American crop of cotton. On the 
contrary, this committee maintains that the operation of 
its terms will be to stimulate the production of cotton. 

“Certainly, the imposition of such a huge sales tax on 
cotton manufactures as is proposed by this act will not 
stimulate the consumption of cotton, but, on the contrary, 
will greatly decrease consumption. 

“In the act, it is specifically stated in section 8 (a) 
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that no attempt is made to affect or in any way control 
the freedom of any producer ‘to produce and sell as much 
as he wishes of any commodity.’ The only effort made 
to reduce the production of cotton during 1933-1934 is 
the refusal to issue ‘adjustment certificates’ to a producer 
unless his acreage planted to cotton is 20 per cent less 
- than his average acreage for some preceding period which 
the Secretary of Agriculture may deem representative of 
normal production conditions ‘in the area.’ A lone far- 
mer could invoke the operation of the domestic allotment 


plan in the cotton producing industry. All others might | 


proceed to increase production, while the heavy excise 
tax provided by the bill was being levied on the entire 

consumption of cotton by the mills of the United States. 
While this may be a statement of the extreme case, it is 
submitted that any one familiar with human nature and 
with the past history of cotton farming must conclude 
that if the cotton farmers of the South are led to believe 


that the enactment of this bill will advance the selling © 


price of cotton, either domestically or abroad, or both, a 
- vigorous attempt will be made to raise more cotton. li is 
at this point that the terms of the bill now under consid- 
eration depart from the wiser provisions in the first draft 
of the bill, which required 60 per cent of the cotton 
farmers to come together and agree to curtail production 
before the act could become operative as to cotton. As 
it now stands, each farmer, while increasing his own crop, 
will expect his neighbor to reduce acreage and apply for 
an ‘adjustment certificate.’ 

“It is submitted that even though a substantial pro- 
portion of the cotton farmers agree to reduce acreage 20 
per cent, and thus secure ‘adjustment certificates,’ it is by 
no means certain that the final yield of cotton will be 
decreased. Naturally, the curtailment of 20 per cent will 
be on the poorest land on the farm and the best land will 
be more intensively fertilized and cultivated. With favor- 
able growing seasons, it might well be that the yield of 
cotton will not be reduced, even though the terms of the 

bill be accepted by a large umber of farmers. It is quite 
certain that if the South becomes convinced that the 
price of cotton is going to be advanced through the en- 
actment of this bill, we shall see many of the unemployed 
of the city, who came recently from the orn, flock back 
there to begin to raise cotton. 

| Att ARE IN AGREEMENT | 

“This committee is convinced (and finds that all the 
textile executives with whom we have talked are in agree- 
ment with us) that the enactment of this bill will greatly 
curtail the consumption of cotton in domestic mills, due 


to the frightful sales tax imposed by its terms on the 


staple cotton fabrics using the great percentage of the 

cotton which is today consumed in American mills. _ 
“There will be set forth in a later paragraph carefully 
prepared figures showing that textile products in common 
use must be advanced from 15 to 70 per cent. Such 
advances will throw staple articles out of their normal 
selling price range, will be resisted by every buyer 
throughout the intricate machinery of textile distribution, 
and by the consuming public as well. The textile indus- 
try is convinced that business will be halted and that the 
domestic consumption of cotton will be drastically cur- 
tailed. As is later set forth, this will adversely affect the 
farmer in the price he obtains not only for cotton domes- 
tically consumed, but as well for cotton which is exported 
and sold in the world market. 

Says Buyer WouLD REFUSE 

“The theory of the proposal is that the tax will be 
passed on to the buyer and user of cotton textiles. We 
submit that he will refuse to pay it. We will see a 
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buyer’s strike, a thing that has occurred several times 
in the past few years, and of a magnitude and on a scale 
that we have not heretofore witnessed. We feel sure that 
directly such a proposal becomes a law we will see chaos 
in the cotton and cotton goods trade throughout the 


United States. When the buying ceases, the mills will 


curtail drastically, and in some cases cease operations 
entirely, for it is certain that no mill could pay this excise 
tax on the cotton it consumes and pile up the goods in 
stock. To do so would invite disaster. After a period of 
chaos, there would, of course, be some buying of cotton 
textiles at a price. The buying public would never ab- 
sorb so heavy a tax as is proposed on their goods. It 
might be possible to pass a little of it along to them. The 
mill, in an effort to stay in business, might absorb a 
small proportion and add this to its already growing 
losses. The farmer, being the weakest link in this chain, 


more poorly organized and less able to protect his inter- 


ests, will be forced to accept the greater proportion of the 
tax in the price at which he is able to actually sell his 
cotton. 

“Tt san be safely predicted that the passage of this bill 
will prove to be a severe boomerang for the farmer and 
one of the severest blows that has yet been dealt him in 
the effort to artificially advance the price of his product 
through legislation that contravenes the most elemental 
and fundamental laws of business. 


| Masses GREATEST SUFFERERS: 
‘It can be safely stated that the greatest sufferers from 


the debacle that has occurred during the past four years 


are the industrial masses. We all recognize this grave 
situation and in this real emergency money is being 
poured out in the millions by private subscription, appro- 
priations from the State and other political divisions, 
and by grants of goods and clothing from the Federal 
Government in the shape of gifts to the Red Cross for 
distribution. The domestic allotment plan proposes to 
now impose a further gigantic tax—the greatest sales tax 


ever suggested—on the food and clothing of this multi- ~ 


tude of unfortunates. With them will suffer in the same 
way that great mass of citizenery engaged in business and 
in the professions, whose income has either been drasti- 
cally curtailed or altogether cut off. 

_ “Tf we consider the increases in the retail prices over 
the counter to the consumer, a few items of common use 
will be illustrative. Bed sheets retailing at 89 cents will 
be increased 34 per cent. Cotton blankets retailing at $1 
will be increased 38 per cent. The cheaper ready-made 
dresses will be increased from 18 to 25 per cent. Denim 
overalls will be increased 42 per cent. Chambray work 
shirts of the cheaper grades will be increased 50 per 
cent. 


“We claim that promptly upon the passage of this act 


a state of chaos will exist in the cotton manufacturing 


industry and in the distribution of cotton fabrics and 
garments made of'cotton cloth. As previously stated, we 
will experience a buyer’s strike of greater magnitude and 
intensity than we have ever seen. As one writer puts it, 
‘if any one believes that consuming groups, suffering 
from flattened pay envelopes, menaced daily by the threat 
of losing their jobs, in many cases facing eviction by im- 
portunate landlords, are going to pay a sales tax of 15 to 
50 per cent on cotton goods without resorting to a gen- 
uine buyer’s strike, he should put on a pink sunbonnet 
and apply for a job with the movies as a reincarnation of 
Pollyanna. 
Says No Can Arrorp It 


‘No mill can afford to pay an excess tax of $35 per bale 
on the cotton going into its opening room, unless that mill 
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has an order for the goods at a price which reimburses the 
mill for the amount of the tax. With buying halted, it is 
inevitable that mills will be forced to immediate and dras- 
tic curtailment of operations. Those mills whose working 
capital is limited will likely be forced to close. The re- 
sulting unemployment and curtailment of pay envelopes 
is a condition that staggers any thinking man. 


“The committee stoutly maintains that the interrup- 
tion in employment throughout the United States result- 


ing from the passage of this bill and the probable destruc- 
tion of capital invested in textile plants of various types 
that will take place before the industry can be re-geared 
to the terms of this act will be frightful, and we urge that 
the Congress proceed slowly and study every other pos- 
sible way of giving assistance to the farmer before ventur- 
ing the experiment proposed in the domestic allotment 
plan. 

The most serious blow i is dealt the textile + inikiies direct 
ly, by the failure to provide protection against the substi- 
tutions of other fibers or commodities in the place of cot- 
ton in many branches of industry where cotton always has 
had numerous competitors. 


Huce Jute Import;. 


“Cotton is always directly in competition with jute, 
an imported fiber grown most largely in a country that 
buys but little from the United States. For the five-year 
period 1926-1930 jute imports averaged 947,000,000 
pounds annually. In considering competition with jute the 
mind of the layman usually thinks only of bagging used 


‘for wrapping bales of cotton. However if it takes six 


yards of two pound bagging to wrap a bale of cotton, this 
accounts for only 156,000,000 pounds of jute to wrap a 
crop of 13,000,000 bales. Jutes chief competition with 


- cotton is in burlap, used in the manufacture of sacks for 


mill feeds, dairy feeds, wheat, corn, oats, cottonseed meal 
potatoes, peanuts, beans, rice, and other agricultural pr- 


ducts: also for sacking fertilizer, packing grocery products - 


baling txtile products, and for use in the upholstery trade. 
Despite the low price of jute, grown and manufactured 


largely in India, with starvation wages, cotton has been 


gaining ground in above mentioned uses. With an excise 
tax of 7 cents per pound to be added to cotton, it cannot 
be expected that cotton cloth will be used at all as a sub- 
stitute for burlap, unless a compensating duty is also 
placed on the importation of jute and jute products. The 
original draft of the so-called domestic allotment-plan pro- 
vided a duty on jute and jute products equal to the excise 
tax prescribed for cotton, but this is dropped from the bill 
passed by the house. 


“As a consequence, the consumption of cotton will be 
affected and the business of the cotton mills will be re- 
duced. Without a compensating duty on jute, its use 
would increase and encroach on the present uses of cotton. 


CoTToN VERSUS PAPER 


“Cotton and cotton cloth is in serious competition with 
paper. A great deal of the paper used for the manufacture 
of bags and other containers, is made from pulp imported 
from Canada, which country has not hesitated to curtail 
its purchases from this country by means of prohibitive 
tariffs. The department of agriculture estimates that 275,- 
000,000 cotton bags were used in 1931 as containers for 
shipping flour as against 188,000,000 paper bags for the 
same purpose. More recently, the use of cotton fabrics for 
bags in which onions, oranges, potatoes, nuts and other 
agricultural products are distributed, has gained. 

“With an excise of seven cents per pound on cotton and 
no compensating tax on paper or pulp, the consumption of 
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cotton will suffer and the business of the textile industry 


will be adversely affected. 

“Paper towels, napkins and table cloths are now severe 
competitors of cotton for these purposes. According to 
the census figures 107,000,000 pounds of paper toweling 
was used in 1931 as against 67,000,000 pounds of cotton 
toweling. With no compensating duty or tax on paper or 
pulp, it is obvious that cotton and cotton fabrics would 
suffer. 

“Cotton is in very sharp competition with silk and ray- 
on. The domestic allotment plan provides for the same 
tax on silk and rayon as on cotton, to wit, approximately 
seven cents. Such a tax would amount on silk to approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of its value, while on rayon it amounts 
to approximately 9% per cent of its selling price. The 
proposed tax amounts to about 100 per cent on cotton. 
Unless a greater tax per pound is placed on silk and rayon 
than is placed on cotton, cotton will inevitably lose 
ground, thus affecting consumption of cotton and the bus- 


iness of the cotton mills. 


“Cotton is in competition with flax, hemp, and ramie. 
The importation of these fibers and fabrics manufactured 
from them amounted to 36,000,000 pounds in 1929, val- 
ued at $23 600,000. Handkerchiefs, towels, napkins and 
bed clothing are made of these fibers. Unless some com- 
pensating duty is placed on these fibers, and on fabrics 
manufactured from them, cotton will lose ground and the 
cotton farmer and the cotton manufacturer will suffer. 

COMPETITION IN TWINEs. 

“In the realm of cotton twines, of which 86,000,000 
pounds were manufactured in 1929, cotton is in competi- 
tion with cordage made of manila, sisal, jute, etc., since 
270,000,000 pounds of cordage was manufactured of these 
fibers in 1929. If cotton is to bear a tax of 7 cents per 
pound, it will be necessary to put a compensating duty on 
manila, sisal, etc., unless cotton and cotton manufacture 
is to suffer.” 


The committee is composed of the ioliowing mill execu- 
tives: W. J. Vereen, chairman, Moultrie, Ga.; A. F. Mc 
Kissick, vice ‘ chairman, Greenville, S. C.; William D. 
Anderson, vice chairman, Macon, Ga.; Charles A. Can- 
non, president North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers 
association, Kannapolis; S. M. Beattie, president South | 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers association, Greenville, 
S. C.; Herman Cone, Greensboro, N. C.; Stewart W. 


Cramer, Cramerton, N. C.; Norman E, Elsas, president 


Georgia Cotton Manufacturers association, Atlanta; Allen 
Little, Alabama City, Ala.; A. M. McLellan, New Or- 
leans, La.; R, R. West, Danville, Va. 


Ginnings Total 12,418,310 Bales 


Washington Bureau of the Census reports 12,418,- 
310 running bales of cotton ginned prior to January 16 
from the crop of 1932, as compared with 15,996,382 in 
the like period a year ago, and 13,594,388 two years ago. 

The above totals include 71 063 bales of the crop of 
1932 ginned prior to August 1, which was counted in the 
supply for the season of 1931-32, compared with 7,307 
and 78,188 bales of the crops of 1931 and 1930, respec- | 
tively. | 

Statistics in this report include 666,003 round bales for 
1932; 589,483 for 1931 and 513,484 for 1930. Included 
in the above are 7,402 bales of American-Egyptian for 
1932; 10,868 for 1931 and 21,163 for 1930. 

Statistics for 1932 in this report are subject to re- 
vision when checked against individual returns of ginners 
being transmitted by mail. Revised total of cotton ginned 
this season prior to December 13 is 12,085,457 bales. 


; 
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Place of Technical Men in the 
‘Textile Industry 


BY H. H. WILLIS 


Director, Textile Department, Clemson College, S. C. 


practices never before questioned are being sub- 

jected to searching inquiry. Many changes both 
in technique and in policy are being brought about 
through the cooperative effort of practical and technical- 
ly trained men. In many cases plants have been reorgan- 
ized with a view to increased efficiency. Cost systems 
have been installed and each manufacturing process is 
being scrutinized with a view to decreasing cost without 
a sacrifice of efficiency or quality. The old slogan, “It 
has always been done that way,” is being discarded in 
favor of the more progressive attitude expressed in the 
queries, ‘““What is the most up-to-date method as applied 


ge is a day and time in which mill conditions and 


to this process?” and “Is our method scientifically 


sound ?”’ 


In 1931, 62 per cent of the active spindles in the United 
States were in the cotton growing states, and these spindles 
consumed 79 per cent of the cotton used in this country. 
Thus the leadership of the textile industry swung to the 
South, and the South needs additional technically trained 
men to assist in making such leadership wise and effi- 
cient. Such leadership, to be sound, must be based upon 
scientific knowledge plus. practical knowledge of manu- 
_ facturing processes. The change in attitude of mill men 
toward technically trained men during the past ten years 
is noteworthy. Plants which were once unwilling to carry 
a college man on their payrolls, are now asking for them. 
In spite of the depression the demand for technically 
trained textile men from Clemson has increased rather 
than decreased. Practically 100 per cent of our last four 
classes Clemson textile graduates is in the textile indus- 
try. We thought that business conditions were poor in 
1931. However, in June, 1931, the Clemson textile De- 
partment placed 31 of its 32 seniors in less than four 
weeks after graduation and had some forty additional 
calls during the following six months. From the 1932 
class Clemson Textile Department placed 25 of its 28 
graduates in the textile industry. I already have on file 
several inquiries for our graduates of next June. 

How can technically trained men be of value to the 
industry? This can best be answered by a discussion of 
a few of the problems which have come to my attention 
during the past ten years during which time I have been 
connected with the spinning tests and research work. 
Such problems are of like interest both to the manufac- 
turer and to the textile chemist and dyer. The proper so- 
lution of these problems and the adoption of preventive 
measurers for the’ future require the full cooperation of 
both practical and technically trained men engaged in the 
dyeing industry and in cotton manufacturing. 


SIZE IN SLASHING 
One problem is that of the size compound used in 


slashing ,—its preparation and technical control. Probably 


no two mills agree as to the time and temperature of 
cooking, and the kind and amount of size to be used on 


+p aper before Quarterly Meeting of the American Assoc iation 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists, Piedmont Section, at Green- 
ville, S. C., January 28, 1933. 
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the warp: for a given fabric. Poor sizing not only in- 


creases the cost of operation in weaving but also increases — 


the amount of seconds, I have tested fabrics of similar 
construction and weight which differed from two to five 
per cent in the amount of size in the fabric. In weaving 
these fabrics, one had practically no shedding, while the 
other had an excess. -The proper size mixture applied 
correctly means better running work and therefore a sav- 
ing to the mill in production cost. 


REGAIN 


The factor of regain is given too little ccualdeniien. 
Many difficulties in manufacturing processes are direct- 
ly attributable to inadequate control of regain. Regain 
and its control should be under the supervision of a tech- 
nically trained man. It requires constant study and 
supervision. Recently I tested some fabrics for one of the 


largest mills in the Carolinas. The regain in this fabric 


which was being shipped to the consumer was approxi- 
mately six per cent though it could well have carried 7 to 
8 per cent. Another angle of the problem of regain is that 
different varieties of cotton take up different amount of 
regain under the same conditions. I have seen two variet- 
ies of cotton subjected to the same conditions for a given 
time, A showing 7 per cent regain and B showing 8 per 
cent. If these varieties have a different affinity for water, 
it is reasonable to assume that their dyeing qualities dif- 
fer. A study of such problems requires the services of 


technically trained men. At least three of the most pro-. 


gressive mills in South Carolina have a Clemson textile 
graduate in charge of the test and research work for their 
respective plants. They have found these men a sound 
investment even during the depression. It is my belief 
that any mill of average size can well afford to have a 
technically trained man to look after the preparation and 
technical control of the size compounds used in slashing 
and to see that regain is properly controlled throughout 
the manufacturing plant. Improper sizing and inade- 
quate control of regain are contributing their share to- 
ward putting manufacturing plants in the red. 


GRADE IN RELATION TO DYEING 


As textile chemists you are especially interested in the — 


dyeing properties of yarns and fabrics. What is the re- 
lation of grade and variety to these dyeing properties? 
The grade is determined mainly by three factors, color, 
foreign matter, and preparation. Of these three, color is 
most important to you. Although the factor of color in 
cotton may be somewhat negligible in some cases, it is 
very important in manufacturing fabrics or yarns for cer- 
tain specific requirements. To cover the full range of 


color of cotton the U. S$. Department of Agriculture has 


set up either working or descriptive forms for the various 


grades, which include Extra White, White, Blue Stained, 


Gray, Spotted, Yellow Tinged, Light Stained, Yellow 


Stained. Various problems in relation to cotton grading 


and varieties are discussed in detail during the four weeks 
course in cotton grading given at Clemson College each 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


reli’ 
FH 


E. W. Knight, of Hogansville, Ga., has become over- 
seer of spinning at the Washington Mills, Fries, Va. 


W. E. Rambobw, formerly of the Loray Mills, Gasto- 
nia, N. C., is now superintendent of the Adams-Swirles 


| Mills, Macon, Ga. 


J. W. Hames, tocueety of Shelbyville, Tenn., and 
Huntsville, Ala., is now general superintendent of the 
Adams-$wirles Ctoton Mills, Macon, Ga., and Me Wash- 
ington Mills, Tenille, Ga. 


Mr. Long, who has been with the Siuthans: Manufac- 
turing Company, Athens, Ga., has become assistant super- 
intendent and overseer weaving at the Washington Mills, 
Tenille, Ga. 


Robert S. Mebane, treaty president of the Republic 


Mills, Great Falls, S. C., has assumed his duties as secre- 


tary of the United States Chamber of Commerce, with 
headquarters in Washington. 


Arthur J. Fleming, who was formerly connected with 
the mill at Brevard, N. C., will be president of the Madi- 
son Cotton Mills, which take: over the Capitola Mills, 
Marshall, N. C. 


H. E. Ervin, who for some years was superintendent of 


the Green River Manufacturing Company, Tuxedo, N. C., 


will be superintendent of the Madison Mills, which are 
taking over the Capitola Mills, Marshall, N. C. - 


Fred J nilenat Has Service Medal 


Frederick Jackson, of Charlotte, Southern representa- 
tive of the Universal Winding Company, has received a 
handsome gold medal from the company in appreciation 
of 25 years of “loyal and efficient service.”. Mr. Jackson 
has served 24 years of the 25 in the Southern field. He is 
one of the best known machinery men in the South. 


Edwin Howard With Veeder-Root 


Edwin Howard, of Greenville, for many years South- 
ern agent for Fales & Jenks Machine Co., has been ap- 
pointed Southern sales manager of Veeder-Root, Inc., of 
Hartford, Conn., makers of pick counters. Mr. Howard’s 
new connection will not interfere with the other lines he 
is now handling. He will have offices at 1401 Woodside 
Building, Greenville, and will be assisted by Robt. W. 
Bailey, for several years with J. E. Sirrine & Co. 

Mr. Howard is one of the veteran textile machinery 
men of the South and has a large number of friends who 
are interested in his new connection. 

Arthur E. Kallinich, of the Veeder-Root Company, as 
announced some time ago, will continue to van most of 
his time in the South. 


Charlotte Textile Club Organized 


The Charlotte Textile Club, with membership to be 


- drawn from the textile representatives and salesmen in 


Charlotte, was organized at a meeting last Monday. G. 
G. Slaughter was elected president and Junius M, Smith 
secretary. 
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The club will hold a luncheon meeting every Monday. 
These meetings will be purely informal in character, but 
furnish an excellent opportunity for textile salesmen io 
become better acquainted. 


All representatives of the various textile machinery and 
equipment houses, supply houses and others affiliated 
with the textile industry, are urged to become members 
of the club. There will be no dues to pay, no long-wind- 
ed speakers to listen to. A great deal of interest has 
already been shown in the club and it is expected to grow 
rapidly. 

The next meeting of the club will be held Monday at 
12:30 in one of the private dining rooms on the second 
floor of the S. & W. Cafeteria. 


The initial meeting was attended by G. G. Slaughter, 
Frederick Jackson, I. Wynne, Junius Smith, David. Clark, 
D. H. Hill, Albert Glover, Harry L. Dalton, Eugene Neu 
and S. Boekhout. | 


Dent Heads Textile 


At the annual meeting of the Association held on Jan- 
uary 17, the following were elected directors of the Asso- 
ciation to serve until the annual meeting in 1936, succeed- 
ing Messrs. Brewster, Curtis, Gallon and Milliken, whose 
terms expired: Harry L. Bailey, Wellington, Sears. & 
Co.; John C. Hughes, Jr., McCampbell & Co., Inc.; Rob- 
ert T. Stevens, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc.; Frederic A. Wil- 
liams, Cannon Mills, Inc. 

At an organization meeting of the Board of Directors 
the following officers were elected to serve for the ensu- 
ing year: President, Magruder Dent;. vice-president, 
Frederic A. Williams; treasurer, Henry C. Taylor; secre- 
tary, W. Ray Bell. 

The directors appointed Harry L. Bailey, Charles D. 
W. Halsey and George P. Ray to serve with the president 
and vice-president as an executive committee. _ 


Southeastern Cottons, Inc., Succeeds 
Hunter Co. 


New York.—In accordance with reorganization plans 
announced a few months ago, the newly formed South- 
eastern Cottons, Inc., has acquired the business and as- 
sets of the Hunter Manufacturing and Commission Com- 
pany, it was announced by Howard E. Coffin, chairman 
of the new concern. 

The Hunter company, which was reputedly the largest 
textile selling organization in the country, has been liqui- 
dated. Frederick Huff Payne, of Washington, D. C., as- 
sistant secretary of war, is president of the new company. 

The executive committee includes James A. Chapman 
and J. C. Evins, of Spartanburg, S. C.; Donald Comer, 
Birmingham, Ala.; A. F. McKissick, Greenville, 5. C.; 
Alfred Moore, of Wellford, S. C.; George W. Mountcas- 


tle, Lexington, N. C.; John W. Porter, Rockingham, N. 


C.; Richard E. Reeves, Summit, N. J.; James C. Self, 
Greenwood, S. C.; Elliott White Springs, Fort Mill, S. C., 
and George M. Wright, Great Falls, S. C. 

The new company is controlled by member mills, and — 
according to Coffin, products of those mills heretofore 
handled by the Hunter company will be merchandised 
now by the new company. 

“Through membership of each mill on the board of 
directors,” said Coffin, “the company will have the bene- 
fit of the mills’ point of view, the experience as well as 
the counsel of a group of the most successful manufactur- 
ers in the iextile field.” 
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~ Master Mechanic’s Department 


BY W. F. SCHAPHORST, M.E. 


INSTRUMENTS ARE NECESSARY 


There is no question but that the improvement in tex- 
tile plant equipment during the past two years offers op- 
portunity for real savings to meet present day costs. 
_ Many master mechanics have made their plants more 
profitable by readjusting operating conditions. They have 
actual records to show this for they chart their tempera- 
- tures, pressures, flows, speeds, etc. Textile plant instru- 
‘ments are one of the first steps to be made in any 
“economy” program. They “chart” the savings you make 
and point the way to further improvements. Seldom if 
ever do we find a textile plant that is over-supplied with 
measuring and recording instruments. 


TEXTLLE PLANT EFFICIENCY 


Efficiency always has been and I dare say always will 
_ be measured as: “the output divided by the input”. In 
the textile power plant this formula can be applied very 

nicely to all-year-round operation. The principal output 
of a mill power plant generally is current. The principal 
variable inputs are labor, and fuel. 


We therefore have this rough and ready formula: 
| Output Kw. hours 
Textile Plant Efficiency 


Input ~ Cost of labor -+- cost 
of fuel 


Let us now apply this formula to four different textile 
plants, all of them with the same equipment, but oper- 
ated by men of different caliber. Each plant turns out, 
say, 1,200,000 Kw. hours per year. 


Plant No. 1 
1,200,000 


: = 100 Kw. hrs. per dol. 
$2,000 (labor) + $10,000 (fuel) oe 


Plant No. 2 
1,200,000 


$3,000 (labor) + $8,000 (fuel) 


Plant No. 3 
1,200,000 


: : = 120 Kw. hrs. per dol. 
$4,500 (labor) +- $5,000 (fuel) 


Plant No. 4 
1,200,000 


= 126 Kw. hrs. per dol. 
$4,000 (labor) + $6,000 (fuel) 


Yet, even plant No. 4 is subject to improvement. Per- 
haps the fuel bill there could be reduced to $4,000 by 
spending $500 more on salaries. It has been done before 
and it can be done again. Equipment isn’t everything. 
The important question is—who is running the equip- 
ment? 

EFFICIENCY OF BOILERS 


The term “boiler efficiency” is more or less “Greek” 
to many master mechanics. Particularly is its determina- 
tion Greek to the master mechanic who has never made 
a theoretical study of steam boilers, who hasn’t the test- 


= 109 Kw. hrs. per dol. 


ing instruments for running a test or who doesn’t know 
how to use the instruments if he has them. 


HEAT 


HEAT VALUE OF OIL ~ B.7.U. PER GALLON 
8 
3/3 3 3 


HEAT VALUE OF COAL = 8.T.U. PER LB. 
\ 


CHIMNEY GA TEMPERATURE ~ °FAHR. 

8 

/ | \. 
BOILER EFFICIENCY ~ PER CENT 
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I have gone into this subject with considerable care 
and as a result have developed the accompanying chart 
which will enable anybody to find the approximate effici- 
ency of a boiler without doing any pencil calculating 
whatever. Simply stretch a thread across the chart or 
run a straight line through the heat value of the fuel, 
column A, and the chimney gas temperature, column B, 
and the boiler efficiency will be immediately found in 
column C. Thus the dotted line (long dots) drawn accross 
the chart shows that if the heat value of coal is 12,000 
B.t.u. and the chimney gas temperature is 600 deg. F., 
the boiler efficiency is about 68.8 per cent. That, surely, 
is much easier than conducting a long and expensive 
boiler test. True, the result may not be “absolutely accu- 
rate” but it will certainly be better than nothing. The — 
line of short dots shows that with oil fuel, 140,000 B.t.u. 
per gal., and chimney gas temperature 500 deg. F., the 
boiler efficiency is 84.5 per cent. | 


In developing this chart the writer carefully studied 
the average of a number of authoritative tests where the 
boiler efficiencies varied from a trifle over 60 per cent to 
nearly 80 per cent. The heat value of coal was con- 
sidered in each case, together with the temperature of 
the chimney or exit gases. As a result, this “rule” was 
derived: “Multiply the temperature of the exit gases in 
deg. F. by 625 and divide by the heat value of the fuel 
in B.t.u. per pound. Then subtract from 100. The result : 
is the approximate boiler efficiency in per cent.” This 
will be found to be a good “rough” rule provided the 
fireman is doing his level best to effect complete combust- 
ion. Of course if the fire is poor so that the gases contain 
a large per cent CO the rule naturally will not hold. 

For example, what is the approximate boiler ‘efficiency 
where the heat value of the fuel is 12,000 B.t.u. per 
pound and the chimney gas temperature is 600 deg. 
Fahr.? Apply the rule and the result will be found to be 
68.8 per cent just as indicated by the dotted line (long 
dots) through the chart. | 


The usual but much more complex procedure in de- 
termining boiler efficiency is to “find the heat in the 
steam evaporated by the boiler and divide it by the heat 
given up by the fuel.” In other words, boiler efficiency, 
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like all other efficiencies, is equal to “output” divided by 
“Input”. 

However, why bother about the steam if we know the 
quantity of heat that escapes through the chimney? 
Can’t we conclude that the heat that “doesn’t” escape is 
absorbed by the boiler? To determine the output, then, 
simply subtract the heat lost up the chimney from the 
original heat in the fuel. Divide that by the “input”, or 
or the heat in the fuel, and we have the boiler efficiency. 

Admittedly it is not easy to find the “exact” amount of 
heat lost up the chimney, but it can be done with a fair 
degree of accuracy if one knows the number of pounds of 
gas passing out of the chimney in a given time. The 
trouble is, the quantity varies with the different fuels 
used and with the different firemen. A first-class fire- 
man with a CO2 machine can regulate the flow of air 
until it is “just about right”. Perhaps he will use 18 
pounds of air per pound of coal—perhaps more—per- 
haps less. Eighteen pounds is usually considered a 
“good” figure. 


The chart will be found of further value for showing 


how important it is, always, to maintain as low a temp- 


erature in the chimney as possible. Thus, if you have a 
coal whose heat value is 12,000 B.t.u., swing a straight 
line about that point (column A) as a pivot. If you can 
reduce the temperature of the chimney gas 100 degrees 
the boiler efficiency will be found to be approximately 
74 per cent, or an increase of about 5 per cent. So much 
fuel is wasted up chimneys at the present time, in spite 
of all that has been said, that it is hoped a study of this 


chart will clearly show the seriousness of high exit gas 


temperature. 


TEMPERAMENT” 


In talking to a chief engineer not long ago I showed 
him a picture of a metallic packing which is giving good 
service whereever used. A point in its favor is that it 
needn't be removed after once in place. An installation 
was inspected lately, for example, where a plunger 
equipped with this packing had been in operation for 
Six years, operating against 160 pound pressure, 212 de- 
grees water, operating 12 hours per day, and the plunger 
was not so much as worn 1-1000 inch. The packing was 
still in perfect condition, and looked as though it would 
last 12 years more. The engineer in charge thought that 
the packing had saved him considerable time and labor 
and the owner considerable money. The engineer to 
whom I was talking, however, had his mind made up, and 
was not open to conviction. He said, ‘‘I have tried metal- 
lic packing and will never try it again. It becomes a 
solid metallic mass, and if used in places that are access- 
ible with difficulty it cannot be removed easily enough. 
I have had to chip it out in several instances.” 


It is regrettable that such engineers still exist. He is 
in charge of a large plant, and his mind should be open 
to new things. Improvements or attempts at improve- 
ments should be looked upon in an unbiased way, regard- 
less of what experience may have taught with other 
equipment made of similar material. If all engineers had 
thrown up their hands after the first failure we in 1933 
would not have progressed very far in the manufactur- 
ing world. With any packing, whether it be fabric or 
metallic, there are some cases where inaccessibility in de- 
sign of stuffing boxes makes the packing very hard to 
remove. And the engineer’s statement with reference to 
the metallic packing is true to the extent that it is more 
difficult to remove than the fabric, but it is the claim of 
this manufacturer that his packing needn’t be removed. 
In other words, if you get the right packing, you can 
leave it in, and removal troubles are eliminated. In case 


are true. 
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it is necessay to remove most metallic packings, it is not 
difficult to screw into the packing itself with packing 
hooks made for the purpose, and pull the packing out. 
With separate individual rings, which do not amalgamate 
with the other rings because of the covering and lubri- 
cant between every ring,, the removal operation is per- 
formed with still greater ease. 

So, all in all, the writer is convinced that the above 
engineer is considerably in the wrong. His case is anal- 
ogous to the engineer who declared he would never in- 
stall another centrifugal pump because he “tried one 
once” and it wouldn’t pump enough water. The pump he 
had was all right for its capdcity, but what the engineer 
needed was a larger capacity pump. However, the engi- . 
neer couldn’t “see it that way” because he had been pre- — 


_ judiced against “new fangled equipment” form the start, 


and was determined to go back to the old form of recip- 
rocating pump, which was a steam waster, but he could 


_speed it up when he wanted to pump a greater volume of 


water in a given time. 
Your ExuHaust STEAM 

In spite of the constant preaching on the subject of © 
utilizing exhaust steam we continue to see it wasted. 
Board a train almost anywhere and observe the good 
heat going to waste as you travel from city to city. It 
is “pouring out” of almost every factory you look at. 
No doubt you have said to yourself or to someone else, 
“Some efficiency engineer should take that factory in 
hand and make them utilize that steam.” 

It is true that during the summer months there is often 

a plausible excuse for wasting steam. It can’t be bottled 
up and kept hot until the winter months. At least, it 
can’t be done economically, You can store ice with com- 
parative ease, but steam is different. So, don’t feel badly - 
if you find it necessary to waste a little steam during the 
summer. But during the winter every bit of heat in every 
ounce of coal should be utilized, if possible. 


Some of the heat is bound to escape through the 
chimney. But that is all that should be allowed to get 
away without first doing something. No matter how effi- 
cient your steam engine or turbine, it will be difficult for 
you to transform more than 20 per cent of your heat 
energy into mechanical energy. That is about the limit 
in present textile steam power plants. It means that you 
are getting a little more than one-horse power per hour 
out of each pound of coal, assuming 14,000 B.t.u. as the 
heat value of the coal. The chances are a hundred to one 
that you are not doing nearly that well in your plant. _ 

So it is urgent that your exhaust steam be utilized. It 
contains the major part of the heat of the fuel. Use it 
for heating water, for drying, for processing, and for any- 
thing else that may be useful. If you still have some left 
maybe there is a neighbor across the way who would be 
glad to buy your surplus exhaust if you will tell him the — 
amount of steam you have to sell. Maybe you could af- 
ford to pipe it a considerable distance to someone else 
who needs low pressure steam and who heats boilers of 
his own just for this purpose alone: Maybe these things 
Maybe they aren’t. Have you ever looked 
around? 

Maybe, on the other hand, conditions are reversed. 
Maybe “YOU” need that surplus exhaust steam that is 
being wasted by your neighbor. Maybe you could buy 
it from him at a very low price. Maybe, by so doing, you 
could dispense with the use of boilers altogether. 

_T have had to use the word “‘maybe” so much because 
I cannot possibly know every condition. It is hoped, 
though, that these few thoughts will be the means of sav- 
ing much fuel. 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Visiting the Mills 


BY DAVID CLARK 


J. Alfred Lechler, representative of the Hygrolit, Inc., 
of Kearny, N. J., with his headquarters in Charlotte, had 
suggested several times that I go with him to see one of 
his machines in operation, so I arranged with him one 
day last week to visit the Industrial Cotton Mills at Rock 
Hill, where one of the machines had been installed about 
a year. 

Leaving C hadiotte about 1 o’clock and passing ehrough 
Pineville and Fort Mill, we reached Rock Hill shortly 
before 2 o’clock and decided to stop at the Aragon-Bald- 
win Mills for a short visit. We found that Resident 
Manager E. O. Hull had not returned from lunch and 
that Superintendent Arthur S. Jarrett, who had recently 
been placed in charge of the Chester plant of the Aragon- 
Baldwin Cotton Mills, in addition to the Rock Hill plant. 
was in Chester. 

As we approached the Industrial Cotton Mills my mind 
went back to the days when it was the Manchester Mills 


and was operated by the late John R. Barron, a fine gen-_ 


tleman but one who seemed to have the idea that cotton 
mill machinery would last forever. 
In 1906 I was superintendent of the Bellevue Mills, 


now the Cutter Manufacturing Company, of Rock Hill. | 


I had been employed by Peter Corr ,of Taunton, Mass., 
to revamp the mill and put it in shape for sale ‘and we 
did later sell it to Hamilton Carhartt, the overall manu- 
facturer of Detroit, Mich., for twice what Corr paid for 
it. 

Peter Corr gave me a free hand and having then as 
now, a dislike for antiquated machinery I used sledge 
hammers on 6,000 spindles and took much pleasure in 
seeing the frames thrown out of the windows. 

John R. Barron happened to be passing when some of 
it was being thrown out and it pained him so much that 
he caught a train for the North and told Mr. Corr that I 
was ruining him. : 

Later when I was painting the mill buildings and the 
village, he again went to Mr. Corr in protest against any 
such extravagance. 

In later years Mr. Barron was my very good friend 
but he certainly did not think much of me when I was at 
the Bellevue Mills. 

_ The Industrial Cotton Mills of today are vastly dif- 

ferent from the Manchester Cotton Mills of 1906; in 
fact, there are few better equipped or more efficient mills 
than the Industrial. 

Upon reaching the office we found that the president 
and treasurer, L. D. Pitts, had not returned from lunch, 
so we went into the mill and found the superintendent, 
J. A. Wooten, who gave us a welcome and permission to 
go anywhere we wished. 

Mr. Wooten was overseer of weaving until he was 
promoted to superintendent about two years ago. 


MotsturE Oven 


In his office was a new piece of apparatus of which he 
seems to think very highly. It was a moisture oven 
made by the Emmerson Apparatus Company of Balti- 
more, Md., and sold by Max Einstein of Charlotte. He 
said that it was doing fine work in determining moisture 
content and that other mills were bringing their samples 
to his office for tests. It was an electrically operated 
oven. 


In the weave room I found in the overseer weaving an 
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old friend, John W. Trigg. I have known John Trigg for 
many years; in fact, he subscribed for the Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin even before I published the first issue in 
1911. He is considered an expert on Draper looms and 
has been used many times by the Draper Corporation — 
put into efficient operation weave rooms which had been 

allowed to get into bad condition. 


HYGROLIT MACHINE 


The Hygrolit machine was at the end of the weave 
room. Filling bobbins are poured upon an apron and 
pass under two sprays of the hyrolit liquid and come out 
at the other end thoroughly impregnated even down to 
the layers which are next to the wood and the impregna- 
tion seems to be very uniform. 

If water, even hot water, is substituted for the Hygrolit 
liquid in the machine it will not penetrate further than a 
few layers and it will not penetrate uniformly. - 

. There is some gain in weight as the result of the im- 
pregnation with Hygrolit but that is not the objective. 
The real purpose is to set the twist and the elimination of 
all kinky filling. 

I picked up two filling bobbins and sent one through 
the machine and then compared the twist. 

The twist was set and all kinks eliminated in the yarn 
which had been hygrolited whereas the yarn on the one I 
had retained would twist and curl when pulled off. 

The elimination of kinky or even moderately kinky 
filling greatly improves the appearance and reduces the 
seconds in some lines of goods especially denims such as 
are made at the Industrial Cotton Mills. 

When I was in the cloth room, later, the overseer told 
me that when the Hygrolit machine was installed, he 
found that he could drop four inspectors and that the per 
cent of seconds was greatly decreased. 

John Trigg told me that the reduction of seconds and 
the reduction of inspection costs plus the improvement 


in the quality of the goods made the Hygrolit machine a 


fine investment. No friction was required in the shuttles 
except two small bristle brushes to keep the filling from 
catching. There was no cloth in the shuttle eyes. 

The Hygrolit liquid was invented in Germany and no 


chemist in this country has yet been able to make a com- 


plete analysis of same. Some time ago the Industrial 
Cotton Mills tried a substitute but it would not work and 
ruined the apron on the Hygrolit machine. They are 
now buying a new apron. 

In the weave room of the Industrial Cotton Mills there 
are 1,000 Draper looms operating upon blue denims. They 
make several different weights but use only white filling. 
None of their goods are made with mock twist filling. 

As was to be expected of a weave room operated by 
— Trigg, all looms were in good condition and it was 

“good weaving” job. 

Passing through the weave room we went to the cloth 

room and I met the overseer, W. E. Hartsell, who ap- 


peared to be a very intelligent man: 


SANFORIZING EQUIPMENT 


They had recently installed a_ sanforizing 
made by the Morrison Machine Company of Paterson, 
N. J., and I was interested in watching it operate. 

The cloth passes through a water spray and ‘is then 
mechanically shrunk by means of electric shoes. 

I asked Hartwell why he did not spray hygrolit in- 
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stead of water and he said he would like to do so but 
that hygrolit sprayed goods had a soft feel whereas the 
cutters, for some reason, wanted denims with a stiff or 
“boardy”’ feel. 


YarN CLEANERS 


John Trigg insisted on taking us over the entire mill, 
so we went up to the spinning room and as we entered 
the spinning room almost got hit by a Firth-Smith Bunch- 
less Automatic Cleaner. 

These attachments operate on an overhead rail and 
travel around the frames blowing the lint from the clearer 
boards and ring rails. They had had them for several 
years and were very much pleased with their operation. 

For about two years Pete Porcher, of the Whitin 
-Machine Works, had been bragging about the warp spin- 
Hitizg room at the Industrial Cotton Mills and I was very 
much pleased to have an opportunity of seeing it. — 


Goop RUNNING SPINNING 


I can truthfully say that it is the best running spinning 
I have ever seen on coarse work. They spin 8’s and 9’s 
warp and through an error in calculating the size of the 
pulleys, it was found when they started up that the front 
roll speed was 192. 

They phoned J. E. Sirrine of Greenville, who was en- 
gineer on the job, to come quick and he broke the South 
Carolina speed laws in getting to Rock Hill but as the 
ends were up and the spinning was running good he re- 
fused to order any change. 

There are 46 warp frames of 240 spindles each. They 
have 4-inch gauge, 2 Ya-inch rings and 7-inch traverse, 
and it is the best coarse spinning job I have ever seen. 

I do not blame Pete Porcher for being proud of that 
installation and I wish I had the figures relative to the 
increase in production and the decrease in spinning cost 
as the result of replacing the old spinning with that equip- 
ment, 

Many men have the idea that coarse spinning can be 
- done old frames but if they would study the matter they 
would find that new spinning on coarse numbers numbers 
greatly reduces the cost of production as well as elimi- 
nates much waste. _ 

In the spinning room I met the overseer, G. F. earnen: 
and he joined John Trigg in accompanying we over the 
mill. Mr. Starnes was trained at Lancaster, S. C., under 
the late C. B. Skipper, one of the ablest of Southern cot- 
ton mill superintendents, and has been in that section 


with the exception of six years at the Exposition Cotton | 


Mills, Atlanta, Ga., under Stony Drake, who was also 
trained at Lancaster. 


WINDING AND 


The Industrial Cotton Mills use Universal Winding 


Company creels and Cocker Machine Company balling 
attachments. When they changed to high speed warping 
they threw out 17 spoolers and installed 10 Universal 
cone winders. | 

It is an efficient system and Mr. Starnes has added an 
improvement of his own by attaching slub catching plates, 
just ahead of the last eyes through which the yarn passes 
before going to the balling attachment. 

I understand that Ernest Wooten of Charlotte, South- 
ern representative of the Mitchell-Bizell Company, has 
invented a new porcelain guide which will increase the 
uniformity of tension and will at an early date give them 
‘a test on one of the warper creels at the Industrial Cot- 
“ton Mills. 

The warpers are equipped with Firth-Smith Bunchless 
Automatic Cleaners and they are arranged so that they 
stop whenever the warpers stop. _ 
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My attention was called to the very efficient manner 
in which J. E. Sirrine laid out the Industrial Cotton 
Mills when it was revamped several. years ago. There 


is such a continual and natural flow of material through 


the mill that only one elevator man is required. 
Dvr Room 


Passing to the dyeing room I found as overseer G. W. 
Paxton, formerly of Charlotte. His father, who was for 
many years at the Highland Park Mills in Charlotte, was 
regarded as one of the outstanding dyers in the South, 
and judging by the work he is doing at the Industrial 
Cotton Mills, the son is following in his footsteps. I also 


know another son, J. E. Paxton, who was superintendent 


of the Martel Mills, Lexington, S. C. 

The dyeing is, of course, indigo dyeing and the entire 
equipment of the room was furnished by the Textile- 
Finishing Machine Company of Providence. Théy dare 
now using indigo for the National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., of which Julian Chase is Southern representative 
with headquarters at Charlotte, N. C. 

Eight ball warps are placed ‘back of one machine and 
pass overhead and then down into 6,000 gallon capacity 
vats and are boiled out. After being boiled out the yarn 
passes to another row of vats and is dyed twice and 
finally passes to the dry cans. From the dye room it 
passes to the long chain beaming room where it is put on 
the slasher beams. : 

The thing that impressed me about the dye house was 
its neatness and its apparent efficiency of operation. 

They have a long row of slashers with the size vats 
and slashers all equipped with the temperature control 
attachments of the ‘Taylor Instrument Companies. 

OTHER ImporTANT Arps To Goop Work 

They told me that the Eureka Cotton Mills at Chester 
and the Lancaster Cotton Mills at Lancaster, S. C., were 
now being equipped fully with Taylor instruments and 
that T. C. Hazard, manager of the textile division at 


‘Rochester, N. H., was personally supervising their in- 


stallation. 

In a room near the superintendent’s office was a Ter- 
rell Machine Company bobbin cleaning machine which 
has become recognized as almost a necessity at every 
weave mill. 

They are, however, doing one thing which I had never 
previously seen. The bobbin cleaning room is underneath 
one end of the weave room and there is in the weave 


room floor a slot about 4 inches wide and 5 feet long. 


The quills, as they come from the looms, are poured 
through this slot. As they go down, they pass, in a zig- 
zag fashion, by three eight-inch rolls covered with old 
card clothing. 

Many of the loose ends are caught by the card cloth 
and the yarn wound from the quills so that they reach 
the bottom entirely clean. 

A boy separates the clean quills from those which still 
have some yarn on them and about one per week, the 
accumulated yarn is cut from the rolls. 

Through this simple and automatic home-made device, 
the number of quills which must be machine cleaned is 


greatly reduced. 


Telling John Trigg and G. F. Starnes good-bye and 
thanking them for their courtesies, we went to the office 
and found that L. D. Pitts, the president and treasurer, 
had returned from lunch and I enjoyed a talk with him 
during which he expressed vigorious opinions, relative to 
the Domestic Allotment Plan and price cutting mill men. 

I have known L. D. Pitts and his brother, R. B. Pitts, 
— and treasurer of the Hermitage Cotton Mills, 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Place of Technical Men in the Textile 
Industry 
(Continued from Page 6) 


summer beginning the second Tuesday in June. 

In the so-called nine white grades, the low grades carry 
a small amount of blue or gray color which may be due 
_ to exposure in the field after opening. Tests show that 
neither blue nor gray cotton bleaches nor takes on dyes 
in certain shades so satisfactorily as do the higher white 
grades. These blue or gray cottons, when not mixed 
with other cottons, will produce a fabric which can be 
‘dyed uniformly, though the fabric may not have the same 
luster or brightness as one made from white grades. These 
blue or gray cottons if properly mixed or blended with 
white cottons will produce satisfactory shades for certain 
purposes. But the difficulty is in getting these different 


colors well mixed in manufacturing. If the mix is not 


thorough, streaked goods may result. Although such 
streaks may not show up in the gray or natural finish, 
they often appear in the finished product. I knew of a 
mill which was mixing some blue with white cotton to be 
woven into brassiere cloth. These two colors were not 
properly blended. This fact was not detected in the gray 
cloth as it left the mill but when is was dyed, streaks 
were very noticeable in the fabric because certain threads 
had an excess of blue cotton which did not take up dye- 
stuff in the same manner as did the white threads in the 
same fabric. Asa result the mill had a large shipment re- 


jected. Sometimes neither the mill man nor dyer may ; 


know the cause of a defect and each may attempt to pass 
the responsibility to the other. [ knew.a dyer who had 
similar complaints and had assumed that he must be 
responsible for the defects until he came to the Clemson 


Textile Department and observed some tests on these 


different grades finished at the same time and in the same 
plant. 


The yellow tinged and stained cotton, affected by soil 
stain or frost, will bleach and dye about as satisfactorily 
as the white cottons and can therefore be mixed with 
white cotton in manufacturing with less likelihood. of 
streaked goods in finishing. 


VARIETY IN RLATION TO DYEING 


_ Tests show that different varieties of cotton vary wide- 
ly in physical properties, such as fiber length, strength, 
uniformity, spirality and size of diameters. Why should 
the dyer be interested in these factors? Because these 
factors largely determine the uniformity of yarn.that may 


be produced, and the best fabrics can not be produced 


from yarns lacking uniformity in strength and diameter. 
Yarn irregular in diameter may produce so-called cloudy 
fabrics, fabrics which have thick and thin places. With 
such material the dyer is unable to produce a finished 
fabric uniform in finish and appearance. The thick places 
in yarn have less twist than the thin:places; hence a dif- 
ferent amount of dye stuff may be taken up.. The thin 
places with excessive twist reflect the light differently 
' from the thick places having less twist. I have had a 
number of unsatisfactory, finished samples of fabric sub- 
mitted to me, the defects of which were due. to irregular 
yarns. When such fabrics are rejected, the manufacturer 
must take the loss. In many cases the manufacturer nat- 
urally assumes that the trouble was caused in the dyeing 
and finishing processes, whereas the difficulty may be 
traced directly to the variety of cotton used or to the mix 
used in the opening room. It is in locating such weak- 
nesses in the manufacturing process that the technically 
trained man is of value. 


I have had a number of examples of lack of uniformity 
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in various fabrics but the most striking ones have been in 
window shade material. Such fabrics, as you know, are 
under the most rigid examination and small defects show 
up readily because the fabric is between the observer and 
the source of light. | hare 


The effect of this lack of uniformity in yarn diameter 
is well illustrated by a case which came up some months 
ago when I was called upon to assist in settling a contro-— 
versy in connection with a fabric which contained thick 
and thin places. The manufacturer who wove the cloth 
attributed the defects in the fabric to imperfect yarn and 
assumed that either the spinning or finishing process was 
responsible. Accordingly, the case was first taken up with 
the yarn manufacturer; he attributesthe trouble to the 
character of the cotton; the cotton buyer in his turn 
placed the responsibility upon the boll weevil poisoning 
used on the cotton plant. Upon analyzing the fabric, it 
was evident that it was a case of mixed yarn. Fillings 
from two different plants were being used in this particu- 
lar fabric, one being much better than the other. The 
filling in one case was very uniform, whereas in the other 
it was very irregular, being “thick and thin” as termed. by 
the mill man. These bobbins of filling were thrown to- 
gether and used as they came to hand. Thus the better 
filling yarn often alternated with that of inferior quality. 


The difference was, of course, very evident when seen 


side by side in the finished product. The technically 
trained man should foresee and prevent such occurrences. 


Different grades and varieties of cotton lose different 
amounts of strength in the bleaching process. Loss in 
strength does not necessarily follow the grade of cotton. 
Two varieties of practically the same grade may vary 
widely in loss of strength when bleached. To illustrate: 
Lots A and B are the same grade and staple, and bleached 
at the same time under the same conditions. Lot A lost 
4 per cent while Lot B lost 10 per cent. Apparently this 
difference is due to a difference in the variety of cotton 
used. 


Bleaching does not necessarily reduce the strength of 
warp and filling in the same proportion. Mills frequently 
use a different variety or character of cotton in filling 
from that used in warp yarns. To illustrate: Sample C 
lost 5 pounds warpwise when bleached while the filling 
lost 12 ‘pounds. The construction and the amount of 
twist may be responsible for part of this difference but. 
part is attributable to the variety of cotton used. 


Not all defects in dyeing and finishing are due to the 
manufacturing process and the grades and varieties used. 
Many defects are traceable to the dye house. Many of 
these defects can be avoided by the proper study and co- 
operation of the dyer and manufacturer. 


May I tell you what Clemson Textile School is doing 
to help you solve your problems? You probably know 
that Clemson has by far the largest textile school in the 
South. Of the 175 students in the Clemson Textile De- 
partment, some 50 are specializing in textile chemistry 
and dyeing, which division is under the able leadership 
of Dr. Eugene R. Manning whose associate is Mr. A. R. 
Macormac. Realizing the effect of mixing and blending 
of cotton and the part that grade and variety of cotton 
play in dyeing and finishing, we have now incorporated 
in our four-year textile chemistry and dyeing course the 
subjects of cotton mixing, cotton grading, and fabric de- 
sign and construction. Thus these boys, when they come 
to your plants, will be better able to assist you in tracing 
some of these defects in finishing. Our other 125 textile 
week5555 ETAOIN SHRDL xzfififf cmfwyp vbgkvbgv 
students are specializing in textile engineering, textile in- 
dustrial education, and weaving and designing. We have 
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also equipped a modern testing laboratory in which has 
been installed both humidifying and dehumidifying equip- 
ment. In this laboratory both our textile engineering stu- 


dents and our textile chemistry and dyeing students may 


study and test accurately the relation of different grades 
and varieties to the strength, dyeing and finishing proper- 
ties of yarns and fabrics. 

The demand for technically trained men for technical 
analysis and control in the textile industry is bound to 


- increase with the return of prosperity for even then the 


margin of profits will not be sufficient to permit hit and 
miss methods and approximations. 


New Rayon Pot Spinning Machine 


A new rayon pot spinning machine has been developed 
by H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., manufacturers of tex- 
tile finishing machinery for more than a century. The 
traverse action of the new machine is five times faster 
than any rayon spinning machine heretofore on the mar- 
ket. 


The speeding up of the traverse action is accomplished 
by a special design of caming which eliminates all crank 
motions and torque usually found in rayon spinning ma- 


chines. Any number of strokes—from 15 to 100 strokes 


per minute—is possible. 
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Application for several patents covering the new fea- 
ture of the machine have been filed. 


The traverse stroke can also be set to give an open 
basket weave of any weave desired, such as a helix angle. 
This in turn permits faster treatment of the rayon cake 
such as acid working, de-sulphuring, bleaching, scouring 
and soaping, which results in a saving of time due to the 
fact that the operation of skein winding is entirely elimi- 
nated. 


The new Butterworth machine has been viewed by rep- 
resentatives of practically every rayon plant in the Unit- 
ed States. Without exception every one who has seen the 
new machine is enthusiastic over its possibilities, and all 
agree that it is a tremendous step in the spinning of 
rayon, the makers report. The new machine has ball 
bearing mountings, which reduce horsepower required and 
insure smooth, vibrationless operation. 


One feature of the new machine is the construction 
which permits the Godet wheel to be removed and re- 
placed while the machine is in operation. The Godet 
wheel is self-centering. 


The pumps are for heavy duty, and have either theres 
or five pistons. Pump shafts are arranged so that the 
chemist may have any change of speed required. All 
pumps are made of a metal having a special alloy which. 
gives them extremely long life. There are nine pumps on 
each side of a section. Any number of sections can be 
placed together. 


Motors are high speed type, and can easily be removed 
from the front of the machine when there is plenty of 
space for the operators to reach them. 

In announcing the new Butterworth rayon spinning 
machine, J. Ebert Butterworth, vice-president of the 
company, said that his firm had long contemplated going 


into the rayon field, but felt that they should not do so 


until they could offer the industry something radically 
new and better. 

In addition to the new spinning machine the Butter- 
worth organization will make bobbin spinning machines, 
Kanthaters, mixers, presses, both hydraulic and mechani- 
cal, washing and drying units, pumps, pump brackets, 
and all miscellaneous equipment for both pot and bobbin 
type machines. 


“The Weaver's triend’ 


VIC TOR MILL STARCH 


It BOILS THIN 


. penetrates the 


carries the weight into the 
cloth ..... means good running work ..... | 


satisfied help and 100% production. 


We are in a position to offer 
Prompt Shipment 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


C. B. Ller, Greenville, S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Our Position — the Domestic Allotment 


Nobody is more opposed to the proposed Do- | 


mestic Allotment Plan now before Congress than 
we. 


We concur in all the arguments made against 


the measure, except one, but we do not think 
that that argument is either sound or wise. 

Our editorial of last week has brought a pro- 
test from the Cotton-Textile Institute and sev- 
eral of its friends, but we still think that our po- 
sition was well taken. 


The editor of this journal was born and raised 
within a few blocks of the Capitol Building of 
the State of North Carolina and at an early age 
began to hear and observe sessions of the N orth 
Carolina Legislature. 

If we learned any one thing during many years 
of observation, it was that opponents of a bill 
invariably injured their cause when they offered 
untrue or illogical arguments against a measure. 

We observed that the most effective opposi- 
tion which could be offered to any bill was to 
frankly admit its good features, of which there 


are always a few, and then attack the bad fea- 
tures. | 


We have seen opponents of a measure lose be- 
cause they were not honest and frank enough to 
admit that it had any good features whatever. 

We are opposed to the Domestic Allotment 
Plan and there are many absolutely sound and 
logical arguments which can be made against it, 
but it is, in our opinion, extremely unfortunate 
that to the legitimate arguments has been added 
the claim that the resultant advance in the price 
of cotton would decrease the consumption of cot- 
ton goods. 
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The Cotton-Textile Institute contends that it 
has not opposed an advance in the price of cot- 
ton, but from the statement of President Geo. 
A. Sloan, against the Domestic Allotment Plan, 
as published by us on January 12th, we quote 


the following: 


For standard print cloths commonly used for house 
dresses and similar garments, the increase in the price of 
the goods as they leave the mill will approximate 37% 
per cent. 

For narrow sheetiigs. a coarse yarn fabric, used in 
bagging, low-priced garments, building operations and in 
industry generally, a 50 per cent price increase. — | 
_ For yarns, used largely in hosiery and underwear, the 


price increase will range from 40 to 60 per cent. 


For denims, used largely in work clothing and partic- 
ularly for overalls, a price increase of 38 per cent. 

For chambrays, also used for work clothing and chil- 
dren’s low-priced garments, a price increase of $2 per 
cent. 


For bed sheetings, an increase of 31 per cent. 
For voiles, lawns and other fine cotton goods, an in- 
crease ranging from 15 to 25 per cent. 

It is clearly evident from these figures that this sales 
tax will range from 30 to 60 per cent on the mill price 
of fabrics most necessary for the simplest wearing apparel 
for men and women and home consumption. 


- We are unable to interpret the above as any- 
thing other than arguing.that if the price of cot- 
ton is advanced as the result of the Domestic 
Allotment Plan, there will be a decrease in the 
consumption of cotton goods and cotton. If a 
member of the Senate Committee should ask 
Mr. Sloan to point out any time in the past 
where an advance in cotton from a low price had 
reduced the consumption of cotton goods, he 
would be embarrassed. 


If a member of the committee were to ask 
him what happened when cotton advanced to 


‘ten cents last fall, he would be forced to admit 


that contrary to the argument cited above the 
buying of cotton goods immediately increased 
and a better margin of profit for cotton mills 
prevailed. | 


When there are so many sound arguments 
against the Domestic Allotment Bill, why is it 
necessary to add an argument which can not be 
sustained and which will put the textile industry 
into the position of seeking to keep the cotton 
farmers of the South in their present situation 
of distress, which is worse than that of the cot- 


mills? 


We are mindful of the argume.t that it might — 
bring about an advance in cotton as compared 
to other fibres and commodities, but in the past 
we have seen many shifts in the relation of cot- 
ton to other fibres and commodities and there is 
never any certainty that all will rise or fall in 
price at the same rate. 

If there should be a cold, wet March and April 
in the South, but good weather in the wheat area 


Member of 
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of the middle West, the price of cotton would 


advance while the price of wheat declined and 
no great calamity has ever resulted from that 
situation and it has happened many times in the 
past. 


We also take issue relative to the advance in 


the prices of goods as stated above. 


A chambray work shirt in our office weighs, 
including buttons, 6.5 oz., or .4 of a pound, and 
with cotton at 6% cents the actual cost of cotton 
in the shirt is 2.6 cents. If cotton advances to 
11 cents the cotton in the shirt would cost 4.4 


‘cents. There are some increases in the manufac- 
turing and selling costs at the higher price but it 


does not cost any more to dye or transport a 
shirt made of 11-cent cotton than one made of 


6% cotton. 


As far as the cotton was concerned the ad- 
vance in the price of cotton from 6% to 11 cents 
would only increase the cost of a 50-cent cham- 
bray work shirt to 53 cents. 

Aside from not being able to sustain the con- 
tention that a moderate advance in cotton from 
its present low level would reduce the consump- 


tion of cotton goods, we are opposed to that 


argument because it puts the textile industry 
into the position of opposing the natural wish of 


_ the farmers for a cotton price which will enable 


them to obtain a reasonable profit whereas they 
are now producing below cost and are in dis- 
tress. 

If the cotton manufacturing industry can 
operate only when its raw material is below its 


cost of production then the industry has no right 


to exist.. 


We have said in the past that if the cotton 
manufacturing industry reaches the point that it 
can only operate by oppressing its employees and 
paying starvation wages it has no right to exist 
and the same statement applied to any conten- 
tion that it must have cotton at a price less than 
that at which it can be produced by the farmer. 


We realize that we are speaking directly con- - 


trary to opinions expressed by prominent cotton 
manufacturers, in their opposition to the iniqui- 
tous Domestic Allotment Bill, and we have be- 
fore us several letters from cotton manufacturers 
criticising our position, but we are going to stand 
squarely upon that position because it represents 
our sincere convictions. 

Just as we believe that the cotton manufac- 
turer is entitled to make a legitimate profit upon 
his business so we also believe that the farmer is 
entitled to make a profit upon the cotton he 
raises. 

We also shall join in no contention that the 
cotton farmer shall continue to sell at below cost 
profits and he''and his wife and children shall 


suffer until such time as rayon, and See 
wheat also advance. 

The rayon manufacturers have repeatedly 
dropped or advanced their prices 10 to 20 cents 
per pound without stopping to ask whether or 
not there would be a change in the price of cot- 
ton and the same thing applies to silk. 

The cotton farmers of the South have not been 
unfriendly to the textile industry or sought to 
burden the industry with excessive taxes or re- 
strictions and a portion of the good feeling of 
the farmers for the mills has been due to the 
belief that the mills have been interested in see- 
ing the farmers obtain profitable prices. _. 

We are not willing to allow the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute to put, as we see it, the textile in- 
dustry into the position of saying that an ad- 
vance in the price of cotton, to the point that it 
can be produced without loss to the farmer, © 
would be injurious to the mills, and we have 


therefore raised our voice in protest against any 


such argument. 


We do not think that the cottom- Textile In- 
stitute intended to take that position and that 
interested in defeating the Domestic Allotment 
Bill, they were using every point which oc- | 
curred to them but did not give enough thought 
to that particular argument. 

We wish to reiterate that we are absolutely 
opposed to the Domestic Allotment Bill and are 
ready to do our bit in defeating same... 


We concur in the many sound arguments made 
against the iniquitous measure by the Cotton- 
Textile Institute and others, but we deplore the 
use of the very unsound argument that if the 
Domestic Allotment Bill advances the price of 
cotton, it will result in a decrease in the pur- 
chases of cotton goods and a reduction in the 
consumption of cotton. 


The Russian Order 


The New York Journal of Commerce has the 
following to say relative to the prospective Rus- 
sian order which we mentioned two weeks ago: 


Confidence is expressed in the textile industry that the 
plan to sell about a billion yards of various constructions - 
of gray cotton cloth to Soviet Russia will be consummated 
with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation lending its 
aid in financing the deal. Mill men do not want to in- 
dorse all of the paper which the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation will carry. 

About $50,000,000 is involved, with the Soviets paying 
60 per cent in cash and the balance over a period of years. 

This order would increase operations in the industry 
about 25 per cent, it is estimated, and greatly enhance the 
technical strength of the domestic cotton goods market. 
It is estimated that roughly 1,250,000 to 1,500,000 bales 
of raw cotton will be needed to fulfill the order over a 
period of eighteen months. 
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If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards — 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, ete. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


LOOM PICKERS and 


LOOM HARNESSES 


LILY TAPE THREAD 


Manufactured by 


Lily Mill & Power Co. 


Shelby, N. C. 
‘Direct From Spinner To Spinner’’ 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Duruam, N. C.—The Durham Hosiery mills declared 
a dividend of 50 cents a share recently on the 6 per cent 
preferred stock of the company. The dividend is payable 
February 21 to stockholders of record as of February 11. ° 


Mosite, Ata—cCotton Mill Products Company and 
the J. W. Sanders Cotton Mill, Starkville, Miss., have 
recently installed Hermas shearing machines purchased 
through Carolina Specialty Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


Krncsport, TENN.—Carolina Specialty Company an- 
nounces the recent installation of Sipp-Eastwood winders 
in the Tennessee-Eastman Corporation. 


Marton, N. C.-—Stockholders and directors of the 
Clinchfield Manufacturing Company met and declared 
the quarterly 2 per cent dividend. 

The report of W. L. Morris, president of the company, 
was commended, and he was 3 re-elected for the — 
year. 

The following directors were also 
Leslie, New York, first vice-president; J. L. Morgan, 
Marion, second vice-president; T. B. Ellis, Marion, sec- 
retary; C. A. Johnson, Tarboro, chairman of the board. 


DANVILLE, VA.—Notices of a reduction in salaries and 
wages effective February 6 were posted throughout the 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton mills here and at School-_ 
field. The notices signed by R. R. West, president stated 
that the 15 per cent reduction would affect officials and — 
employes of the higher bracket while the wages of oper- 
atives would be cut 10 per cent. 

Low market prices and curtailed orders, reducing the 


| margin of profit, were given as the cause of the action. 


The mills only recently curtailed production from five 
and a half days to five days a week. 


GAFFNEY, S. C.—Directors of the Irene Mills, Inc., 
have adopted a set of by-laws for the new corporation 
and appointed a committee to work out the details of 


” taking over the property from the receiver, Henry C. 


Moore. This committee consists of J. Claude Fort, A. G. 
Furman and C. Y. Brown. Directors, recently elected,. 
are: J. Claude Fort, of Gaffney; C. Y. Brown, of Spar- 
tanburg; L. G. Balle, of Laurens; A. G. Furman, of 


Greenville; P. C. Singley, of Prosperity, and R. L. Mc- 
Leod, of Sumter. 


PuLaAski, VA.—Reorganization of the board of direc- 


tors, under the amended charter, has been effected by 


the Paul Knitting Mills, Inc., at their annual meeting. A 
large percentage of the stock was represented. 

Finances were shown at the meeting to be satisfactory, 
the plant operating day and night. Good business has 
been maintained and employment given to.225. | 

The first dividend in several years was a quarterly one 
paid December 31. Board members elected were Judge 
Eskridge, E. W. Calfee, H. W. Stegar, J. F. Wysor and 
W. 5%. Tipton, for the preferred stockholders, and Albert 
L. Brady, of New York, for the common stockholders. 
These officers were named: Judge Eskridge, president; 
H. W. Stewar, vice-president and treasurer; J. F. Wysor, 
secretary, and Walter Brockman, manager. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


MARTINSVILLE, VA.—An addition will soon be made 
to the plant of the Panill Knitting Company, according to 
information received here. The plant has been operating 
on a 24-hour basis for several months. __. 

W. L. Pannill, president, is reported to have closed 
contracts for construction of a three-story building which 
will add 20,000 square feet of floor space to make room 
for the equipment purchased from the Queen City Knit- 
ting Mill, Elmira, N. Y. 

A three- -story wing was erected last spring, adding 
18,000 square feet of space. With the proposed addition, 
more than 85,000 square feet of space will be available. 


MarsHAati, N. C.—The Madison Cotton Mill, a new 
organization, will start operations at the old Capitola 
Mill plant near here on February 14, employing 100 per- 
sqns at the beginning, according to the announcement of 
Henry E. Erwin, of Brevard, N. C., who will become 
superintendent. The organization has applied for a 
charter under the name of Madison Mills, Inc. While 


the names of the incorporators have not been made pub- © 


lic, Eastern capital is known to be financing the project. 
‘ The mill has not been in operation since 1926. Between 
25 and 30 workmen are now busy repairing the plant and 
renovating machinery in anticipation of operations. The 
9,700 spindles used from 40 to 50 bales of staple cotton 
per week, manufacturing fine combed yarns and specialty 
yarns. Before this connection, Mr. Erwin was with the 
Brevard Cotton Mills for six or seven years and in charge 
of the Green River Mills in Henderson County, N. C., for 
18 years. 


HuNTSVILLE, ALA.—The final meeting of the creditors 
of the Lowe Manufacturing Company, bankrupt, was held 
in the office of Jere Murphy, referee in bankrupcy. A 


dividend of 18.70 per cent has been paid creditors, the | 


iiabilities of the Lowe company having been $2,050,000. 


Referee Murphy stated the business is being closed out. 


as rapidly as possible and another dividend of about one- 
half of 1 per cent will be paid in the near future. 

The mill property, a 27,000 spindle, 600-loom establish- 
ment with twenty-seven acres of land adjoining the city 
limits of Huntsville, several warehouses and nearly 200 
homes for operatives, was recently bought by Donald 
Comer of Birmingham, Ala., and associates, who have 
organized the Lowe Mills, Inc. 

The property represents a value of more than $1,000,- 
000 in normal times and sold for about $300,000 counting 
the high bid and obligations assumed by the purchasers. 


No announcement of plans for the early operation of the 
mills has been made. 


N. C.—-W. B. Colby, receiver, has issued 
the following announcement to stockholders relative to the 
sale of the Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C.: 
“You will take notice that a suit was duly instituted in 
the Superior Court of Iredell County in May 1932, en- 
titled ‘Hunter Manufacturing & Commission Company vs. 
Mooresville Cotton Mills’ and in which action W. B. Cole 
was duly appointed receiver of the said Cotton Mills. You 
will further take notice that the said W. B. Cole, as re- 
ceiver of the Mooresville Cotton Mills, will apply to the 
judge holding the courts in the Fifteenth Judicial District 
at the January Term, 1933, of Iredell Superior Court, 


Specially Selected 

Starches, Dextrines and 
Gumsfor 

Textile Manufacturers 


THIN BOILING STARCHES 
EAGLE TWO STAR 
FOXHEAD EAGLE THREE STAR 
EAGLE FOUR STA 
THICK BOILING 
GLOBE PEARL BUFFALO 
P. SPECIAL FAMOUS N., 
PEERLESS 
DEXTRINES 
WHITE DARK CANARY 
CANARY BRITISH GUM 


HESE starches, dextrines and gums are manufactured 

by. carefully controlled and standardized methods. 
Purity and uniformity are guaranteed. Economy and 
efficiency. are attested by the constantly increasing number 
of users who are getting satisfactory results. 


These are selected products available for the purposes 
and conditions of exacting textile manufacturers. 


IMPORTANT 


Our research department will be glad to 
furnish additional information -re Sigg 
the types and uses of these and other 
products as applied to the special needs of 
the Textile Industry. Write to— 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place New York City 
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Cotton Card Grinders 


Woolen and Worsted 
Card Grinders 


Napper Roll Grinders 
Calender Roll Grinders © 


Shear Grinders 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
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MILL News Items | 


which said term of court convenes in Statesville, N. C., 
Monday, January 30, 1933, and ask for an order direct- 
ing a sale of the entire properties of the Mooresville Cot- | 
ton Mills on such terms and conditions as the court may 


see fit to impose.”’ 


Mount Hotty, N. C.—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the American Yarn and Processing Com- 
pany was held. The reports for the past year were con- 
sidered good, taking into account the general condition 
of'the textile business. 

After the stockholders’ meeting the directors held their 
meeting at which time the same officers were re-elected, 
namely: C. E. Hutchison; Sr., president and treasurer; 
I. C. Lowe, vice-president; A. M. Dixon, vice-president 
and assistant treasurer; C. W. Baucom, secretary, and 
C. E. Hutchison, Jr., assistant secretary. The directors 
are C. E. Hutchison, Sr., I. C. Lowe, A. M. Dixon, N. A. 
Cocke, R. R. Ray and G. G. Galloway. | 


BeLMont, N. C.—The Crescent Spinning Company, 
the Sterling Spinning Company, and the Acme Spinning 
Company stockholders each held the annual meeting on 
- Thursday afternoon, January 26, at the company offices. 

The reports were satisfactory and the old officers and 
board of directors were re-elected, as follows: 

The Crescent Spinning Company, A. C. Lineberger, 
president; D. E. Rhyne, vice-president; Geo. W. Stowe, 
secretary-treasurer. Additional! directors, S. P. Stowe, R. 
L. Stowe, John F. Scott and W. B. Puett. | 

The Sterling Spinning Company, with R. L. Stowe, 
president; D. E. Rhyne, vice-president; S. P. Stowe, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Additional directors, A. C. Lineberger, 
Jos. R. Ross, J. W. Stowe and G. W. Stowe. 

The Acme Spinning Company, A. C. Lineberger, presi- 
dent; D. P. Stowé, vice-president; R. B. Suggs, secretary- 
treasurer. Additional directors, R. L. Stowe, A. C. Line- 
berger, Jr., J. F. Farrar and S. P. Stowe. 


SPARTANBURG, 5S. C.—No agreement as to the date for 
hearing the Arcadia Mills, Bankers Trust Company, of 
New York case has yet been reached, it was announced 
by Wilton H. Earle, attorney for the banking concern, 
which recently obtained a judgment for $227,048 against 
the Spartanburg concern. | 

The hearing was set for February 27 at Union. Last 
week however, a movement was started looking toward 
the hearing of the case on February 9, but no agreement 
to that effect has yet been reached, and unless such an 
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Take TIME to SAVE 


Every one interested in spinning 
may not find time to study the 
mechanical advantages of the new Circle-D traveler, but 
they will take time to obtain the savings made possible in 
A test will tell. 


spinning costs. 


Send for samples. 
FREE 


They're 
THE NEW VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER 


— VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
CART 


Southern Agent, A. B. TER 
Room 615, Commercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern ves 
A. Dewey Carter... Te: Ge 
N. H. Gastonia, 
B. F. Barnes, 'Jr., Angier Ave., N, E._....... Atlanta, Ga. 
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agreement is made the case will be heard on February 27, 
as originally planned. 

H. A. Ligon is now serving as temporary receiver of the 
mill and the proposed hearing concerns the appointment 
of a permanent receiver. 


Textile Chemists Meet 


Greenville, S. C-—The quarterly meeting of the Pied- 
mont section of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists was held in this city. A. R.. 
Thompson, Jr., of Salisbury, N. C., chairman of this 
section, presided over the sessions. A. K. Scribner, of 
the Virginia Smelting Company, of Norfolk, Va., discuss- 
ed “Uses of SO2 in the Textile Industry”; Edward F. 
McCrady, of the Greenville Steel & Foundry Co.,'-dis- 
cussed “Metal Spraying,” giving a demonstration of his 
findings, and Charles F. McHugh, of the Manhattan 
Rubber Manufacturing division of the Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc., gave a talk on “Selecting and Testing Den- 
sities of Rubber Covered Rolls.” “Spectroscopy” was 
discussed by W. M. McLaurine, of Charlotte, N. C., sec- 
retary of. the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. An address on “Technical Training for the Indus- 
try” was by H. H. Willis, director, the Textile School of 
Clemson College. Mr. Willis said that of the 175 stu- 
dents in the textile department of the college, some 5) 


are specializing in textile chemistry and dyeing. 


Visiting The Mills 
(Continued from Page 11) 
Camden, S. C., for many years and I always enjoy talk- 
ing to them. “They are very careful and conservative 
business men but are progressive when it comes to man- 
ufacturing and equipment and ideas. _ 

When L. D. Pitts took charge of the Industrial Cotton 
Mills it was heavily involved and many considered the 
situation hopeless but in spite of the depression he has 
made much progress and did very well last year. . 

The success of the Industrial Cotton Mills, which will 
in times produce good returns for its stockholders, has 
come from sound business management coupled with im- 
proved and efficient equipment; in fact, the installation 


of improved equipment is the first element of sound busi- 


ness management, 

I returned to Charlotte about 5 o’clock and thanked J. 
Alfred Lechler for a very enjoyable and ae? after- 
noon. | 


Master Mechanic’s Department 
(Continued from Page 9) 


MopERN CoMBUSTION CONTROL 
Master mechanics will doubtless be interested to know 
how a prominent industrial concern taught some tricks 
concerning combustion to power plant engineers. It has 
long been known that carbon dioxide (CO2) is of utmost 


- importance-in combustion. If you can secure the correct 


percentage of CO2 in your exit flue gases you can be 
sure that combustion is very close to right. 

The logical thing to do therefore is to mechanically 
arrange things so that the CO2 in the exit gases is made 
to control combustion and that is precisely what they did 
at this plant. The apparatus does the job so well that 
the percentage of CO2 is maintained at plus or minus 
one-fourth of one per cent of what it should be. 

Rapid strides are continually being made in engineer- 
ing. Textile mills have done much in this constant pro- 
gressive march and without doubt they will continue to 
do worth while things in the future. 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 


Akron Belting Co. _ 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
American Moistening Co. - 
Arnold Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Ashworth Bros. _. re 
Associated Business “Papers, ‘Inc. 
Baily, Joshua L. & Co.. 
CoO. 
Barkley Machine Works ....._.. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. __.. 
Brown, D. P..& Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons ‘Co... 


Callaway Mills, Inc, 
Campbell, John & Co 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Clark Publishing Co; as 
Clinton Corn Syrup: Refining Sigs 
Corn Products Refining Co. . 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. mares 
Curran & Barry __... 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. —_.. 
Deering, Milliken & Co., 
Dillard Paper Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation ..... 
Dronsfield Bros. . 
DuPont Rayon Co. 
Durene Association 


Eaton, Paul B. —. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. ___.. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Enka, American 


i 


~ 
Fidelity Machine Co. ~ 
Foster Machine Co. _. 
Benjamin Franklin. Hotel . 
won 
Garland Mig. Co. _- 
Gastonia Brush Co. ..... 
General Dyestuff Corp... 
General BDlectric Co. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Products Corp. 

Houghton, F. & Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. _...-- 
Hunt, Rodney Machine 
Hygrolit, Inc. 


"Perkins, B. 


Page 
Jacobs, E. H. Mfg: Co., Inc. ....-... — 
Jacobs Graphic Arts Co. . 
Johnson, Chas. B. 
Lily Mills & Power Co. 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. a 
McCord, H. M. — 
of Ray- 


Manhattan Rubber Div. 

bestos Inc., Th 
Marston, Jno. Co. . 20 
Mauney Steel Go. 
Merrow Machine Co. _— 


National Aniline & Chemical Co.. — 
National Oil Products Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. .._....... 21 
N. J. Lubricant — 
Nichols, David & Co. —.. _— 


—O— 
Oakite Products, 


Parus-Cramer ©0... 
& Son, Inc. 
Precision Gear & i Co. 

Rice Dobby Chain Co.. 

Royle, John & Sons Bos 


DO 


Saco-Lowell Shops . 
Sipp-Eastwoo Corp. 
Smith, L. C. Bobbin Works __._. 
Sonoco . Products 
Southern Ry. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stanley Works 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stevens, J. P & Co., 
Stone, Chas. H. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


—U-— 

S. Bobbin & Shuttle _ 
S. Ring Traveler Co. _.. 

Winding Co. 


Viscose Co. 
Washburn Printing Co. : 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring 27 
Wolf, Jacques & Co, _.-. — 


Hosiery Patents Issued 


Several new patents, including a 
method of knitting, and a new hosiery 


press, have just been granted by the - 


U. S. Patent Office. 


Patent No. 1,894,435, covers a ho- 
siery press; issued to John Zimarik, 
Akron, O., and assigned to The Pros- 
perity Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. Of 
the 23 claims, the first declares: 3 
hh pressing machine comprising in 
combination, a frame, a plurality of 
pressing jaws arranged in_ sets 
mounted in spaced relation from each 
other, operating means for opening 
and closing the jaws, a conveyor 
adapted to travel in relation to the 
sets of jaws and progressively carry 
work through the jaws from one set 
to the next by a stop and start ac- 


tion, a printer mounted on the ma- 
chine through which the work passes, 
means actuated by the operating 
means to work the printer by a stop 
and start action in synchronism with 
that of the conveyor, and means by 
which the printer is adjusted to a 
position operative on a selected por- 
tion of the work. 


“No. 1,894,319 issued to Robert 
Kinkland Mills, Sherwood, Notting- 
ham, England, involves a method of 
producing knitted fabrics. It is de- 
scribed as a “method of producing 
knitted fabric wherein the loop of 
new thread is drawn by a knitting 


instrument such as a needle, through 


an old stitch loop and said old-stitch 
loop is subsequently drawn through 
said new loop.” 

No. 1,894,891 issued to Elwood W. 
Sachsenmaier, Charlotte, N. C., and 
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assigned to the Larkwood Silk Hos- 
iery Mills, covers a welt construction. 
The claim states: 

“A seamed stocking having a welt 
of double thickness and a separately 
formed ravelling fabric piece attached 
to said stocking at a place of juncture 
of the fabric of the stocking welt and 
lying between the folds of said welt. 


Exports of Cotton 


Best in Five Years 


Washington.—Exports of raw cot- 
ton from the United States in 1932 
were 8,916,000 bales compared, with 
6,851,000 bales for 1931, a gain of 
2,065,000 bales or 30 per cent larger 
than in 1931 and the largest during 
the past five calendar years, accord- 
ing to a compliation made by the Tex- 
tile Division, of Com- 
merce. 

Figures for recent crop years show 
that more than half of the United. 
States cotton crop goes to foreign 
countries. The percentage of the 
crop exported for the five years end- 
ing 1932-32 averaged about 52.4 per 
cent which was slightly lower than 
the average for the preceding five- 
year period. The average proportion 
of the crop exported for the past ten 
years was about 54 per cent. 

During the past two years Japan 
has been the leading foreign customer 
for American cotton, this distinction 
having bbeen held by Germany from 
1927 to 1930 and by the United 
Kingdom prior to 1927. 


Silk Men Hear Gardner 


New York.—A limited production 
policy for coming weeks will best 
meet the interest of the silk trade in 
the United States, it was decided at a 
meeting of the Silk Association of 
America. 

OQ. Max Gardner, former Governor 
of North Carolina, who is keenly in- 
terested in the welfare of the textile 
industry, and Paolino Gerli, president 
of the association, were among the 
speakers. 

Where necessary, it was pointed 
out, individual mills should limit pro- 
duction so that it will adjust itself to 
meet the spring market demand. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, 
A former member of the mining 


Corps in the United States 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. | 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7787 
434 Munsey Buliding 
Washington, DBD. C. 
Also Wineton-Saiem, N. C. 


Patent 
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SELLING AGENTS for 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 
Philadelphia 


New Orleans 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 


Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY. 
320 Broadway | 


New York, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS| 


228 Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


65 Worth St., New York. 


| nearby. Sheetings moved in minor quantities. 


EXPortT 
MERCHANDISING 
JosHua L. Barty & Go. 


10-12 THoMas Sr., New York 


FINISHING 


PAT OFF. 


SIZING 


Sole Agents United States and Canada— 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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COTTON Goops 


New York—The cotton goods markets are quiet and 
without any new features of interest during the week. 
Trading in gray goods was held in very narrow limits, the 
chief interest being in goods for spot delivery. Prices 
were credited with being somewhat steadier, but remain 
at a low, unsatisfactory basis, with mill margins at a very 
low point. A number of factors estimated that the mill 
margin was at the lowest point seen since the depression 
began. Buyers lack confidence to operate ahead and con- 
tinued to take only minimum supplies. The market has 


; been upset for some time by the proposed allotment plan. 


Buyers feel no urge to cover their requirements under 
present conditions and with production exceeding demand 
on a number of lines, they are not expected to operate 
more freely until the situation regarding taxes is made 
clearer. On the other hand, a number of market opinions 
expressed the view that prices have gone so low that a 


reversal in the trend is due. 


Print cloths were sold in fair quantities for spot and 
Fair sales 
of carded broadcloths were reported in some centers. 
Erratic buying marked business 1 in other coarse yarn gray 
goods. 

Inquiry for plain fine yarn goods seemed somewhat 


| better during the week, but actual sales did not run into 


important yardage. Buyers were still slow about placing 
future business because they were uncertain as to what 
might develop in the way of merchandising. 

The market for combed pongees was worried over the 
presence of a number of disturbances. Reports of con- 
verters putting a pongee finish on print cloths and selling 
them as pongees had reached the market a week or more 
ago, and were followed at the week-end by reports of 
sales of cloths resembling pongees only by the count, but 
drastically different as to appearance, in the gray at 
prices far below those on standard goods. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s. 2¥8 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s__. 2% 
Gray Goods, 38%-in., 34%4- 3% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 33%4 
Gray goods, 39-in,. 80x80s 4% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 4y 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 44 
Tickings, 8-ounce 11% 


Denims 9 


5% 
Staple ginghams ___. 6% 


Constructive Selling Agents 
io. 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New Yerk City 


— 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—While inquiry for carded yarns has 
been better, business last week was quiet. A _ limited 
-amount of yarn was moved in small lots. Prices were 
described as being fairly steady, although reports here 
stated that low priced offers were being accepted in some 


quarters. Shipping instructions continued to keep a fair 
_ volume of yarn moving. 


A good many offers that were characterized as being 
“absurdly low” were current in the market, but were not 


' accepted by spinners. It is apparent that the yarn busi- 
ness is suffering from the hesitation and anxiety brought 


about by discussion of the effect ‘of the Farm Relief leg- | 


islation now before the Senate. It is felt here that busi- 


ness will be considerably better when this situation is 
cleared up. 


A few fairly good sales of carded knitting yarns were 
noted, but in the main business was on a spot basis. 
Day to day business covers small lots, which buyers 
showing little interest in contracts and few spinners will- 
ing to sell ahead at current prices. 


Dealers found that knitters during the past week ac- 
counted for the bulk of the business placed. A few in 
this quarter of the market have had as much dealings 
with weavers as with knitters. Some of the fair sized 
business, including that done with carpet manufacturers, 


has called for deliveries through the next three months 
of the year. 


Combed and mercerized qualities are dull, the reduc- 


tions in both having little or no effect upon the sales vol- | 


ume. Spinners of single combed counts.are holding stead- 


ier than a week ago and the market is presenting a more 
stabilized appearance. 


It has become difficult to obtain dependable definite 
figures on either combed peeler yarns in the gray or mer- 
cerized. Some dealers quote from lists which they say 
represent higher prices than those at which sales are be- 


ing consummated, this applying particularly to combed 
singles. 


Southern Single Warps 80s 19. al9% 
Os 40s 25 a_. 
12s 40s ex. 26%a__ 
16s 4%a__ - 85 
20s 156 alb Duck Yarns, sit 4 and 5-Ply 
20s 18%ald 10s 13%a__ 
Southern Two-Ply Chain if 
8 
20s 16 al6\% 
10s Ya Carpet Yarns 
128 Tinged carpet, 8s, 3 
208 a. Colored strips, 8s, 3 
30s 19 al9% 
OF Part insulating Yarns 
40s ex. 26%a__ Sa, 1-ply 


10s, 2, and 4- 


10s, 2 and 
18 30s, 2-ply __ 
268 Southern Frame Cones 
36s 19%a20 12s 4 
4%a__ 22s ..--16%al7 
208 a. 26s 17%al8 
18 a18% 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest [ 
improvement entering the spinning f 
room since the advent of the HIGH | 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


Leather Belting 
Most Economicat 


Once Tried 
Always 


| The Akron Belting Co- 


— Ohio 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, : Mass. 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 
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Through A 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


eee 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Soul. 
L: L. Haskins, Greenville, 


Tenn. 
CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New 
Sou Rep. ‘American Aniline 
ine 


Rep.: 
Moore, 


W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. 
AMERICAN ENKA CORP, 271 Church St., New 
Yo City. Sou. Rep.: R. ‘J. Me bane, Asheville, 
N. C. 


MERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
om Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. Cc. 
ng Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. 

240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga. Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: Sou. 

Burgess and ©. Burgess, 
vin McCall, Ghatlotte Office: J. D. Johnson and 
W. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office. i 

ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 11 
York ig Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, 
N. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. 
L. Cobb, C. 

ARNOLD HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, 
R. IL. Sou. Office: Independence Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C.. R. E. Buck, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Harold T. 
Buck, Winecoff Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank Ww. 
Johnson, P. O. Box 354, Greensboro, N. C.; R. A. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E. 
Buck, Jr. 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, Ss. C. 

ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, Cc. Sou. 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place. Greenville, S. C.; 215 
Central Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: : Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

BAHNSON CO., THE, ase aa Winston- 
Salem, N. Sou. Reps. : Cc, Stimson, 164 
Oakland Ave., Spartanburg, 8. oc: I. L. Brown, 836 
Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga.,; J. C. Sevier, 1400 
Duncan Ave.. Chattanooga, ‘Tenn. 

BARBER- COLEMAN CO., Rockford, Il. Sou. Of- 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. ©.; Jd. H. 

neer, Mgr 
RKLEY. ‘MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. 

C.. P. O. Box 188, Salem Sta- 
tion, Mner.. W. H. Parks, Sales 
Mnegr. 
~ BORNE-SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 240, 
Charlotte, N. ee W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto &t., 


Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. Smith, 104 Clayton st., 
Macon, Ga. 
BROWN CO., DAVID, Mass. Sou. 


Reps.: Bdlg., Greenville, 
8. C. C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia 
Mill Suply Co., Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, 
BROW WN P.. 259- wrence 
Philadelphia, Pa. . Rep.: Newlin Ww. Pyle, Ohar- 
lotte, 
-CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
N. Sou. Warehouses, Union 
& Warehouse RG Charlotte, N. C.: Quaker 
Chemical OCo., Eno Tenn.; Sou. Office 1 
Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. OC. 
UTTEBRWORTH SONS co., H. w., hilidel- 
phi, Pa. Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
a. 
JOHN, 75 Hudson 8t., New 
Reps. : L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432 
Mike Stough, P. O. 701, 
A. Max Browning. Hillsboro, N. C. 


West Point, Ga.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORA 
on N. C. A. Mangum Webb, Sec.-Treas. 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. 
Bixth St., Charlotte, N. C. Pred R. Cochrane, Mgr. 
Sou. Reps. : Ww. ae Fortson 110 Tusten St., Elber- 
ton, Ga.; Russell A Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
Dallas, w. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, 
Charlotte “Olfice 

IBA CO., INC., Greenwich an orton ‘ 
New York City, Sou. Offices: 519 E. ee 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. C. 

INTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- 
fr Iowa, Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 490, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Luther Knowles, Hotel Chorlotte, Char- 
gore: INING CO., 17 Batter 

ORN PRODUCTS REF wa y 
oa New York City, Sou. Office: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 

OMPTON * KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
samen Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar St.; S. B. 
Alexander, Mgr. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, am. 


Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 
Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720. 
Atlanta, Ga 


LLARD PAPER C©O., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. 
eae: E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, Charlotte, N. C 
R. E. McLeod, Box 1142, Columbia, 8. C.: G. N. 
Wilson, care Ponce de Leon Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 

DLXIE SPINDLE & FLYER C©O., Charlotte, N. O. 


A. M. Mgr. 
OOBPORATION, Norforlk, Ve. 


. 42nd St., New 


600 Brookstown Ave., 


Ralph 


ng ag CORPORATION, H opedale, Mass., Sou. 
Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice. -Pres.: Sou. Offices and 


Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., 
W. M. Mitchell; Ss. C., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr. 


DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City, Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A.. Kuns- 


Va., W. Shackleford, Mgr. 
H. Coker. Dist. les Mer., 611 
Charlotte, N. ubach, 


Dist. Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bldg. .. Chattanooga, 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. 1., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First 8t., 
N. C., John L. 

W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P. 
Mer. Sou. Reps D. C. Newnan, L. E. 
Constable, ‘Charlotte Office; J. D. 
1021 Jefferson Std. Blidg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
W. R. Ivey, 3 Mills Ave., Greenville,. 8. C.; J 


Howard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, Ww. F. 
Crayton, ston otel, Columbus, 
Franklin, usta, Ga.: 


oo PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 


on ta. TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N. Y. 
u 
ham Mills, Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co.. care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Char- 


FIDELITY MACHINE co., 
Rep.: 


Franklin 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. . Cordin, 
delphia Office. 


FIRTH-SMITH CO., 161 Devonshire St., Boston, 
. Southern Rep.: Wm. B. Walker, Jalong, 


FORD Co., J: B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps.: 
J. B. Ford ‘Sales 1147 Hurt Bil 

Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 
Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; B 
Whitney Bldg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses in all 
principal Southern cities. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, 8. C., 
B. 8. Phetteplace, Central Franklin 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. Oo. Cc. E. 
Honeycutt, Mer. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave 
New York City, Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 8 
Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


Ave., 
Phila- 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, . Y 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, z. . 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; W. Va.. Ww. 

ton, Mer., Charlotte, C., E. P. Coles, 
Dallas, Tex., L. T. Bieledell, Dist. Mgr.; Ho A, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, 
City, Okla., F. B. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs 
Ww. O. 


Knoxv B. Cox, ‘Mgr:: Louisville, 

E. B. Myrick Mer.: Memphis, Tenn., G. 

enn., 

Ww 


ex 
Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F C. Bunker. Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 
N. Atlan ta, Ga. : Cc. N. Enapp, Comm 
Bane Bids. Charlotte, N. 
Sou. Reps.: 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. 
8. 


904 Woodside 
Hammer & Kirby, Gastonia, Belton C 
Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 

GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
THE, Akron, Ohio. Sou. Killick 
207 E. Bt., Charlotte, Eckeils, 141 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: T. PF. - 
er, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, pa 
M. Champion 709-11. Spring St., Shreveport, La.: 
Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., le Birming- 
ham, Ala.; B. 8. va hy Jr., OF. Jackson and 

Sts., Knoxville, Tenn..: 209 E. 
Broadway, Louisville, Ky.: x Zierach, 1225-31 
W. Broad 8 Richmond. Va. 


INC., 
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HALTON’S SONS, THOS., and earfie] 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: : Dennis J. Dun P. o 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N. C. 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: Chas. C. Clark, Box 274, 
Spartanburg, 8. C.; Samuel Lehrer, Box 

e, 5. ; Daniel, Textile Supply 
N. Market 8t., 


HEBMAS MACHINE ©O., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
ty Oo., P. O. Box 530, Char- 


' Place, Charlotte, N. C.; FP. M. 


dg., Atlanta, 
1915 Inter-Southern Life 
. Ford Sales Co., 
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HOUGHTON & CoO., E. F., 240 W 
‘Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Sales J. Waldron. 
514 First National Bank Bldg “Charlotte, N 


u. Reps.: J. A. Brittain, 820 ae Bldg., wee: 

mingham, Ala.;: Porter H. Brow P. O. Box 656, 

Chattanooga, Tenn. : G. F. 418 N. Third 8t.. 

St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, La.; 

es Haverty an 

Write, 514 First ational Bank Bldg., 
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HOWARD BROS. MFG. Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Porsyth 8. W., At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy Melcher, Mgr. Reps.: 

M. Terryber .1613 Harvard 
St., Washing uy L. Melcher, Jr., 
Atlanta, fice 


HYGROLIT, " INCORPORATED. Kearny, N. J 
Southern Reps.: J. Alfred Lechler, 519 ‘31D Johnston 
Bldg. “Charlotte, N. C.; Belton C. Piowden, Griffin, 


adele CHAS. B., Paterson, = J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

STARCH CO., Ohio, Sou. 
Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C., 
. Agent, Sou. Warehouses: 
. C., Burlington, N. 
. ler . Box 13 
a. Caste 2121 Dartmouth 
allace, 2027 Mortis 


: Cla 
Greenville, s. 'C.; Luke J 


Ave.. Birmingham, Ala. 
LOC €WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 B. 


42nd &t., New York City, Sou. Office: oer 
Bidg.. Spartanburg. C., R. B. 
LUBRIPLATE CORP., New York City. at 


Precision Gear & Machin ne Co., Charlotte, ON C. 
MAWHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISON OF 
Sou. Offices and Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth bing Birmingham, Ala.; 
Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.: ; Birming- 
ham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birming- 
ham, Long-Lewis Hdw. OCo.: Gadsden, Gads 
den Hdw. Co.; Huntsville. Noojin Hdw. &. Supp! 
Co.; Tuscaloosa Allen & Jemison Co., Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.: Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.: Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atianta, Atlanta Belting Co.; 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.: Columbus, A. i 
Watson (Special Agent): Macon. Bibb Supply 
Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special — 
Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Williamson & 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.;: Louisville, 


Pelle Co. North 
Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Co.; Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Gastonia, 
Gastonia Beting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: 
High Point, Hdw. Co.: Lenior, Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.: Rockingham, Roy Walker, 
Agent); Wilmington Wilmington Iron Works: 
Winston- Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South Caro- 
lina——-Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply 
Co.; Columbia Supply Co.; Greenville, 
pened tae Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; 
oo tanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessec— 
ttanooga, Beltiug & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Enoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: 
Nashville, Buford Bros.,' Inc. Service Rep.;: J. P. 
Carter, 62 North Main 8t., Greer. 8. C. 
186). Salesmen: E. H. Olney, 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. Shook. 
Jr., 1031 North 30th St., Birmingham . Ala. 
MARSTON Cco., JOHN P. 247 Atlantic Ave 
ton, Mass. Rep.: O. H. Ochs, Hotel 


‘Graft- 
Carolina—Charlotte, Matthews- 


Charlotte, 
MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 


Park 
Ave., New York City, Sou. Plant, Saltviile hee E. 
ul Bank 


A. H ts, V-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat’ 

Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Pred C. Tilson, Mer. Sou. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, E. M. “polite Jr., J. W. 
and B. T. 


Staple, Box 483, Chattan tanooga, Tenn.; Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St., Decatur. Ga.; Ww. is- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.;: V. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton uge, La.; . Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas. Tex. 


u. Reps.: rey Ma 
ton, N. C.; L. Hurlburt, 611 Bidg.. 


Chattanooga 
MORTON’ MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. O. 
NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL Co., INC.., 
40 Rector St., New York City, Bou. Office & ae 
use: 201 Ww. First 8t., N. 


buford, Jefferson Std. Life 


os E. L: Pemberton, 342 Dick Payetteville. 


NATIONAL OIL ©CO., Harrison, N. J. 
R. B. MacIntyre, "Hotel Charlotte. 
: G. H. Small, to Sixth St., N. E.. 


NATIONAL RING Cco., 987 Ww. Ex- 
change S8t., Providence, R. Sou. Oflce and 
Warehouse: 131 W. First 8t., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor. Charlotte C. 
lor, Sou. Agent, Gaffney, 8S. C.; 
ney, 8. C.; H. L. Lanier, Shawmut, 
Clemmons. "926 W. Peachtree St.. tia 

NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CoO., 
292 Madison Ave., New es City, Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg. S. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville 8. C. 

OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, 

W. McCann, Div. Mgr., Atlanta, Ga.; E. Moline 
Augusta, Ga.; R. H. ey) ee Tenn 

Canny, Greensboro, N. C.; . Gill, an Orleans, 
La.; W. A. McBride, Richmond, Va.; P. Wright, 
Chattanooga, Leonard, Bt. 


Mo.; ix Dallan Tex.; C A..Or 

Indiana Ind.; G. C, Polley, Houston, Tex. ; 

J. Steeb, St. Lou ; G. W. Tennyson, Peoria. 

B. ©. Browning, Okla.; R. M, Bi 
: her, Lows, Mo. 
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mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., ee q 

I. A. Uhr r.: Bou. hones: nts, Ga. ker, ©. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase. 
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PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bidg., 
Charlotte, 


PLATT’S METALLIC CARD CLOTHING CO., 
Lexington, N. > 8. PF. Hill, Box 407, 


Lexington Cra- 
merton, N. C Verner Stegall, Lex- 
ington, N. 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga., Wm. H. 
Turner, Jr., V-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hammer 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.: J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta 8t., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co.,1725 First Ave., 
Ala.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., 
Tenn.; Nashville Machine & Supply ox 
Tenn.: Montgomery & Crawford, Sparta nburg 
C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, =. 
C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent.: Branch 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga. John L. Graves, Mgr.: 
tanburg. 8S. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 

SCHIEREN CO., CHAS. A., New York City. 
Precision Gear & Machine Co., 


SEYDEL-WOOLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N. W. At 
lanta, Ga. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, 
u. Rep.: M. Bradford Rodgers, Box 1752, og 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 


Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


SIRRINE & J. E., Greenville, 8. CO, 

SOLVAY faze ‘CORP.., 61 Broadway, New York 
City, Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Burkhart-Sehier Chem- 
ical Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Ave., New 
Orleans, La.: J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham 
Ala,; Miller-Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville, Fla 

SONOCO PRODUCTS co., 
SPINDLE & FLY ER CO., Charlotte, 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britian, Conn 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 8.W. 
Atianta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Mgr.; Sou. Hor 
ace E. Black. P. 0. Box 424. Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegh mo 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 62 

Littlejohn, 
Mgr., Sou. Reps. : W. O. Jones and W. Cain, 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City, Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mgr. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office 909 Johnston pide” 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer. 


U 8S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sot. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division); 
ae ane S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: 

K. Jordan Sales. Mer., First National Bank 
bide. Charlotte, N. C. 


U. 8S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn 8Bt., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.:Wm. P. Vaughan, 
Box 792, Greenville, s. C.: O. B. Land, Box 4, 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. ©.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte 
N. 1 nia, 

( 


mingham, Ala. 


VEEDER-ROOT CO., INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou, 
office, Room 1401 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 


I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third Nati onal 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C., 
620 Angier Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga., F. Barnes, 
Mer., Sou Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., "Tate Office; 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. O. 
H. Wick Rose, Mer. 


WHITIN MACHINE Whitinsville, Mass 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bl a N. C., W 
H. Porcher and R. I. 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps. M. Thomas, 
Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atlanta Office. 


SPINNING RING CO., Whitins- 


Sou. Rep.: 


oo Durham, 2029 East 
Fifth St., Charlotte. N. 


WHITNEY MFG. CO., a Conn. Sou. Rep., 
Precision Gear & Machi ne i Charlo tte, N. O.. 


Cloth Racket Cuts Rayon 
Goods Sales 


(From The Journal of Commerce) 

Providence, R. I.—An effort to 
enlist New York state aid in stamp- 
ing out racketeering activities in the 
New York dress goods trade was 
made here today when James S. 
Black, president of the Waypoyset 
Manufacturing Co., asked Gov. The- 
odore F. Green to intercede in the 
racket. on behalf of Rhode Island 
textile mills. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Virtual disruption of the cutting 
trades in the $2.5 to $3.25 classifi- 
cation as a result of gangster intimi- 
dation has resulted in business with 
local mills coming to a standstill. 
Curtailment has been marked within 
the past two days in plants manu- 


facturing silk and rayon dress goods. 


App To CUTTER CHARGE 


Racketeers, according to Mr. 
Biack, have served an ultimatum on 
garment manufacturers that hence- 
forth they must charge 45c a yard 
for cutting instead of the 30c now in 
force, and that 2c per yard of this 
added amount will be paid to the 
racket. Textile men here estimate 
$2,000,000 will be so exacted during 
the present spring goods trade. 

“Trucks hauling cloth owned by 
objecting garment makers have been 
held up and overturned on their way 
to cutting establishments in New 
Jersey and other states adjacent to 
New York, and the cloth du umped into 
the street and destroyed.” In an ef- 
fort to bring hauling contracts under 
single management, and at the same 
time enlist Tammany Hall in their 
behalf, members of the Dress Goods 
Association appealed to the United 
States Trucking Corporation, of 
which former Gov. Alfred E. Smith 
is the head, but the corporation de- 
clined to accept the business. Police 
Commissioner Edward P. Mulrooney, 
when approached for protection, de- 
nied knowledge of racketeering ac- 
tivities. Yet on the same day two 
hand trucks were overturned in 35th 
Street and their contents destroyed 
within sight of a traffic policeman 
at an adjoining intersection. : 


CLotH OUTPUT 


The first effects of the textile 
racket were felt here last week when 
knitting establishments concerned 
with the manufacture of rayon dress 
goods admitted operating curtailment 
because of stricture of orders in New 
York. Today Mr. Black said that he 
was closing down many looms at his 
mill and that further curtailment 
would be necessary unless the gang- 
ster bloc is broken. So far as can be 
learned here, there are approximately 


six plants so far affected. 


Members of the United Dress 
Goods Association plan to appeal to 
Governor Lehman, Mr. Black said, 
for protection against extortion. 
While so far racketeering has been 
confined to the lower price bracket 
of dresses, he said, indications al- 
ready have appeared that extortion 
is spreading to the $6 and _ higher 
classifications. 

It is not possible to estimate the 
amount of unemployment here which 
has been caused by mill curtailment, 
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although textile men estimate the 
total is sizeable. 


Marine Corps Requests 
‘Stocking Contract Bids 


The U. S. Marine Corps, Philadel- 
phia, is asking bids on a contract for 
147,000 pairs of cotton socks and 
224,000 pairs of woolen socks, pro- 
posals to be opened at that depot at 


11 A. M., February 21, Bids on 1,000 


sheepskin coats will be opened at the 
same hour on February 15. 


The cotton socks are to be made in 
accordance with specifications adopt- 
ed June 17, 1927, and lots by sizes 
are: Size 10, 28,000 pairs; 12, 5,000. 

The woolen socks are to be made 
according to specifications issued Jan- 
uary 9 1933, and lots by sizes are: 
Sizes 10, 21,000 pairs; 1044, 43,000; 
11, 68,000: 1144, 63,000; 12, 29,000. 

to furnish socks manu- 
factured before January 1, 1932, will 
not be considered. Other details will 


be given by the depot upon applica- 
tion. 


Enka Runs at Capacity 
Asheville, 


N. C.—-The American 


_ Enka Corporation, near Asheville, is 


operating full time with 1,995 persons 
on the pay roll and producing more 
rayon than at any time since the plant 
was established, according to A. J. L. 
Moritz, vice-president in charge of 
operations. 


“There has been a demand 
for rayon than there was a year ago,” 
he explained. ““How long this demand 
will continue it is impossible to say 
at this time, but in spite of the low 


prices which continue to prevail, the 


situation is encouraging. 


‘General business conditions are 
such that it is not safe to make any 
predictions, but the demand for rayon 
continues strong, and we trust that 
our present schedule will be main- 
tained. The rayon industry as a whole 
is running on full-time basis now, and, 
while prices are very low, the pro- 
duct j is kept moving. 

“As for improvement and changes, 
we are constantly making changes. 
We feel that in the rayon industry a 
plant must be kept thoroughly mod- 
ern as to methods and machinery at 


all times. For that reason, the Amer- 


ican Enka Corporation is in position 
to take advantage of any general ad- 
vance in business and stands ready to 
pass along to its employes the result 
of any such increase should it occur, 
through increased production.” 


Ga. 
| 
‘ van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Fulton Mill Supply 
’ ee Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
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THANKS FOR CORRECTION 


Rowan Mills No. 1, 
Salisbury, N. C., Jan. 24, 1933. 
Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Dear Aunt Becky: 


When you made your last trip to Rowan Mills, Salis- 
bury, N. C., it seems that you got somewhat mixed up 
in the information given to you. Mr. A. E. Davis is 
secretary and treasurer of the Rowan Mills, and the most 
likeable official, whom you mentioned in the January 
19th issue of the BuLtETIN as H. T. Davis.. We do not 
think the statement is an exageration. 

*Mr. W. L. Campbell, Sr., is superintendent and has 
been since the organization of Rowan Mills. He is held 
in high esteem by the employees. 

Mr. C. S. Lowder is overseer of carding at Mill No. 1 
and Mr. E. L. Bradshaw is overseer of spinning. Both 
are jolly good fellows. 

Mr. W. L. Thrift is overseer of carding and spinning 
at Mill. No, 2. 

Mr. W. L. Campbell, Jr., 
sistant 

Mr. J. H. Cooper is master mechanic at Mill No. 1 
— No. 2. 

(8. Davis) am overseer of carding and spinning 
on night time at Mill No. 1. 

We appreciate very much the TExTILE BULLETIN, the 

information we gain through its columns, and the at- 


is cotton grader and as- 


titude taken by Mr. David Clark toward many of the 


educational, 
arising. 


the political, and social questions often 


Yours very truly, 
H. T. Davis. 


Rock Hill, S. C. 


ARCADE MILLS 


D. W. Hunter, president and treasurer, and Sidney 
Adams, secretary, are the kind of gentlemen we delight 
to find in a mill office. Courteous and optimistic they 
greet the world with a smile. 

Arcade Mill has always been one of our favorites. 
We used to attend all the community fairs here and took 
part in many a frolic on the pretty mill lawn. 

D. R. Broom is superintendent; was formerly an 
overseer and was promoted. 5S. .D. Boyd, overseer card- 
ing, has a nice room and work going fine. T. B. Black- 
well, overseer spinning, worked up here. G. F. Wallace 
of broadcloth. J. H. Comer is overseer of cloth room, 


and treasurer; 


and was proud to show us the pretty finished goods. 
J. B. McCanless is master mechanic; K. R. — supply 
clerk. 

Arcade Mill converted a bath house that was no longer 
in use into a “canning factory,” with steam furnished 


- from the mill and did lots of canning for the community 


last year. The outfit is modern in every detail, and they 
are already planning for more work than ever the coming 
season. | 

With a good cow, a few chickens and a well worked 
garden plot any mill family can live at home and be 
independent. 

VicTor1A Cotton MILis 
This mill is still running short time but hopes for 


better business soon. 


W. J. Roddy, Jr., is president; T. F. Bell, secretary 


J. J. Rauch is superintendent; R. W. 
Workman, carder and spinner; J. R. Burke, weaver, Z. U. 
Morton, overseer cloth room; J. M. Collier, master 
mechanic; G. W. Faulkenbury, overseer beaming and 
dyeing ; J. E. Pettus, overseer warping. 

The product is gingham, flannels and yarns. ‘There 
are 15,512 spindles and 400 looms. It is a really pretty 
mill and close in town. 


Rock Hitt PRINTING AND FINISHING CoMPANY. 

A. Q. Joslin, treasurer was very busy the day we called, 
but welcomed us. He said if we’d call a little later he’d 
tell us most anything we wanted to know, and we expect 
to have some interesting news to write. 


This plant employs several hundred people and is run- 
ning full time. 


Fort Mill, S. C. 


Lancaster Cotton Mitit—Fort Miri Plant 


There are two mills here, called No. 1 and No. 2. At 
No. 1 Conway Still, youngest son of B. L. Still, of Lan- 
caster, is superintendent. B. L. Still is one of the super- 
intendents at the big Lancaster Mills at Lancaster, S. C. 
and all three of his sons are efficient and successful 
superintendents. Fred is superintendent of he Victor- _ 
Monoghan Mills, Victor Plant at Greer, S. C., and Will 
is superintendent of the Aragon-Baldwin Mill at Chester, 

Overseer at No. | plant, Fort Mill are: J. B. Temple- 
ton, carder; O. B. Ayers, spinner; H. L. Thackston, 
weaver; O. B. Ayers, overseer cloth room; C. E. Harper, 


-master ‘tachanic 


At No. 2 D. L. Thomas is superintendent; C. L. 
Becknell, carder; A. M. Griffin, card grinder ; oe, OF 
is overseer weaving and is turning out a superior grade 
Jones, night second hand, was so afraid he would miss 
a paper he renewed by mail before we got there. 


| 
ij 
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J. B. Broadnax, overseer spinning, has been on this 
job 14 years; he was with Arcade Mills, Rock Hill, 19 
years before taking his present position. He has a nice 
bunch of assistants and section men, who believe in keep- 
ing posted, and their favorite textile journal is the 
SOUTHERN TExTILE BULLETIN. Among them are J. N. 
Simmons, J. S. Crenshaw, S. S. Crenshaw, B. H. Giles 
- and R. W. Smith, night spinner. P. G. Shaw is master 
mechanic. 


C. D. Turner is overseer day weaving, M. C. Miller is 


overseer night weaving. 
A new power plant to take care of both these mills, 


and a filtering plant, new super-speed Barber-Colman 


warpers and spoolers are some of the latest improvements. 


During the so-called depression Captain Elliott White 
Springs, president and treasurer of all the Lancaster 


Cotton Mills, has gone forward with building, remodeling, 
and adding the very latest modern machinery to his 
several plants, never doubting that future business would 
repay suth expenditures. His optimism and example 
has no doubt been a great encouragement to his em- 
ployees, and certainly to many other manufacturers 
throughout the South. 

At Chester the Springstein Mill has been moved out 
of the city limits and put into a new building, joining 


what was formerly the Eureka Mill—both now being 


“Lancaster Cotton Mills, Chester plant. 


There is another pretty up-to-date Lancaster Cotton 
Mill at Kershaw, S. C., where the SOUTHERN TEXTILE 


BULLETIN has many readers and “Aunt Becky” always | 


receives a warm Welcome. 

We have been asked if our Mr. David Clark, of the 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN has real’ practical mill 
experience. Mr. Lee Skipper, manager of these Fort Mill 
. textile plants told us that Mr. Clark used to work in 
Mill No. 1 for the grandfather of Captain Elliott Springs. 
We learned too, that Mr. R. C. Moore, president of 
Rhodhiss Mills Co., Rhodhiss, N. C., also worked here. 
In fact, it is remarkable how many textile leaders started 
their careers at this plant. . 

Mr. Skipper grew up with this mill company, his father 
having been for many years a superintendent. Here is 
Mr. Skipper’s motto, which we found hanging in a neat 
frame in his office, and perhaps is a factor in his success: 

“Never say die—say damn 
It isn’t classic—it may be profane— 
But we mortals have need of it time and again. 
And you'll find you'll recover 
From fate’s hardest slam, | 
If you'll never say die, 
But instead, say damn.” 


Enoree, S. C. 


RIVERDALE MILLS 


We have never seen a mill more appropriately named. 
It is right on the river and in a dale, which according 
to Webster, is a “low place between hills.” 

This is a large mill and any story can be entered from 
the ground. It is running full time, day and night, under 
the able supervision of the well-known L. O. Bunton, 
who gave us a cordial welcome. - 

J. A. Chapman, of Spartanburg, is president and treas- 
urer, and J. A. Chapman, Jr., is vice-president and 
assistant treasurer. Both are well and favorably known 
in the textile world. 

We learned with much regret of the serious illness 
of our friend T. N. Crocker, overseer of carding. We truly 


hope he is recovering, and that he will soon be back on 
the job. 
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If space would permit we would enjoy telling of the 
warm welcome and hearty support given us in every 
department at Riverdale Mill. Handclasps were sincere 
and smiles cheery. All the progressives who were not 
already taking our paper were added to the list. 

C. R. Rhymer, overseer spinning; J. J. Caldwell, 
overseer weaving; R. D. Dillard, overseer cloth room; 
M. S. Boyd, outside overseer. Among the second hands, 
H. W. Murphy, H. E. Wiggins, J. S. West, and C. L. 
Johnston are live wires. Mr. Johnston’ has four fixers 
who read our journal. F. C. Jones, T. B. Simmons, J. B. 


Ellis, and A. B. Taylor. We hope they will all be over- . 
seers some day. 


M. K. Sinclair, genial office manager, has our sincere 
appreciation for courtesies rendered. Enoree has wild 
and rugged scenery that is enchanting, and from seeing 
the robust, bright-eyed and rosy-cheeked operatives, we 
know it is a healthy place. There are 32,240 spindles and 
846 looms. Product: Sheeting, drills and osanburgs. 


Fred R. Shepherd 


SUPERINTENDENT PLaNnt 2, Mitts 1, 2 AND 3, CANNON’ 
Mitis Company, Concorp, N. C. 


It is the rule, rather than the exception to find the 

leading men of Cannon Mills Co., with a long service 
record, and this is one of 
the greatest compliments 
that can be paid any organ- 
ization. 
Genial Fred R. Shep- 
herd, superintendent of 
Plant 2, and mills 1, 2 and 
3, has been with the Can- 
non Mills Company 26 
years, beginning as second 
hand in spinning, and 
working up to his present 
position, which he has so 
efficietnly filled for seven- 
teen years. 

He is a member of the 
Lutheran Church, member of the Knights of Pythias, 
and chairman of the Salvation Army advisory board. 

His wife was formerly Miss Cora Sifford, daughter of 
Mr. J. L. Sifford, of China Grove. 


Sylacauga, Ala. 


Notes From Eva JANE MILL 


Eva Jane Mill is running the best in its history. We 
have 1,599 looms on colored work and getting a fine 
production. 

J. P. McGraw is general overseer, both day and night, 


an da hustler. He is a fine man, a good manager of help 
and well liked. 


J. D. Hollis is second hand in oe L 
in No. 2, and G. C. McDowell in No. 3, 

O, J. Wilder is head loom fixer; other loom fixers on 
the 22 sections are, W. E. Johnson, W. T. Bush, J. E. 
Davis, Paul Martin, J. E. Jenkins, A. J. Ivery, J. H. 
Howell, R. H. Hammett, C. M. Brooks, W. E. Jones, 
J. H. Breoden, QO. J. Ivy, J. W. Wood, G. C. Thomas, 
J. C. Gillespie, E. T. Nelson, C. C. Innis, J. H. Smelch, 
J. R. Carson, Bob Hasty, T. J. Baker, Frederic Brown, 
E.S. Knight, E. A. Massey, J. W. Freeman, J. T. Stewart, 
E. W. Denham, F. W. Hollis, and J. C. Norman.—B.B. 


G. C. Gillespie 


iJ 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


ES 


SPINNING ROOM second hand with 


Cos fet in touch with mill needing overseer 

8500 Pa a at 10% of t or second hand in spinning department 
260 Looms that is run Pagel _— his ability as 
é organizer of both help and machinery. 

Good manager of help and production 


Good Tenant Houses: getter at the right cost and can furnish 


Low Taxes-—Good Location good references as to character and 


A Bargain ability from former employer. A. D. H., 
For further information communi- care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


cate G. P. W., care Southern Textile - 
Bulletin. 


Salesman Wanted 


One thoroughly experienced in sale of 
starches and finishing compounds, 
with clientele in the Carolinas. State 


, age, experience and full particulars. 
HUNTER’S TRAVELER Address ‘‘Starches,’’ care Southern 


Can sell one of the biggest money mak- tv ascuadbuhaanansan 


ing half hose mills in South, equipped 


with S. Spiral Machines. Has KNIT TER—Seeking position as foreman 
or. Manager. 13 years experience’ on 


earned nice profits all through the de- underwear. Thoroughly reliable. Best 
pression, of references. Now employed but de- 
sires better. opportunity. Willing to 
HUNTER MACHINERY CO. start at bottom to prove ability. Ad- 


610 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, N. C. dress ‘‘Knitter’’ Care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


Classified Rates 
Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines 
—4c per word, each insertion. | 
Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border— 
$3.00 per inch, one insertion. 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match | 
Bill Heads Faetory Forms 
Statements Invoices 

Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


| 
| 
Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
| | | Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 
| 
1 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
118 West Fourth St. Phone 3-2972 Charlotte, N. C. 


February 2, 1933 


WANTED — Position as slasher room 
foreman—experienced on fancy cotton 
or silk mixtures. Prefer location in 
Georgia or Tennessee. Can furnish A-! 
references. Address Slasher, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Loom fixer for 40 inch modi- 
fied D Draper looms. Bums not wanted. 
Youne man preferred. References re- 
quired; night job; 20 cents per hour. 
Address G. W. C., Care Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED—By overseer weav- 
ing. Now employed but am seeking 
better opportunity. 6 years’ experience 
on silk and rayon. Best of references. 
Address Weaver, care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


Texas Has “Super Cotton 
Plant” 


Dallas—Extravagant claims of a 
long staple cotton variety said to have 
been developed from seed found in a 
sealed up, ancient “Aztec” cave in 
Colorado and sprouted by Tom Fos- 
ter, Wichita Falls oil man, are being 
investigated by Texas cotton scien- 
tists, some of whom incline to the 
view that the variety appears to be 
either Pima (Arizona- or a. 
sort thereof. 

Much excitement exists among 
Wichita Falls cotton men because of 
the large number of bolls grown on 
some 17 stalks raised in a small patch 
by Mr. Foster. It is stated the cotton 
stalks were as big around as a man’s 
arm, that each grew from six to eight 
feet tall and yielded from 200 to 500 
bolls. This result is not uncommon 
with a few “otted” stalks of the Egyp- 
tian strains, say scientists, especial- 
ly when highly fertilized or intro- 
duced into a new locality which hap- 
pens to be highly suitable. Nearly all 
cotton plants set many more bolls 
than they ever mature, sometimes as 
high as 60 per cent waste, depending 
upon seasonal influences. 

Claims are that the Goodyear and 
Firestone companies examined sam- 
ples of the lint sent them, and pro- 
nounced it 1 11-12-inch staple. Ari- 
zona-Egyptian or Pimo cotton oc- 
casionally has such a strength, but 
usually averages 1% to 134 inches. 
Several attempts have been made to 
introduce that variety from Arizona 
into Texas but it has always been ac- 
companied by failure due to climatic 
differences which defeat the effort as 
a practical farming venture. 


Investigate Stretch-Out 


Spartanburg, S. C.—-An extended 
study will be necessary to definitely 


determine the effect on the health of 


textile workers of South Carolina of 
the stretch-out system by* which 
weavers are made “specialists,” tend- 
ing more loome than formerly, the 
State Board of Healt hreports to the 
South Carolina Legislature. 


1 } 
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Located in easy reach of most Sou- 
thern textile plants, we offer com- 


lete mechanical facilities and 
Leind experience in the design and 
| roduction of textile labels, tickets, 
ds, tags, etc. We are 
| equipped b: th to reproduce designs 
now in use and to prepare new ones | 
in harmony with modern styling 
trends. Usually we can do it at costs 
which are reflected in savings to 
our customers, 


Let Us Quote You 


JACOBS GRAPHIC ART/ COMPANY 


CLINTON. ZOUTH CAROLINA 


| Eadie 


| liness. Try a frame! 


Patents granted 


and pending. 


‘Wick keeps 
thorough ly lubricated 

at every point of 
the circle. 


Oil is supplied at « 
actual contact, 
_ where most needed 


‘Modernize your twisting with 


Automatic =lubricated Rings 


Easily applied to existing frames, the DIAMOND FINISH 
utomatic-lubricated Ring is speeding up twister 
production, turning out cleaner, evener work, and greatly 


design gives lubrication at every point. Note that this 
makes possible using as thick oil as you wish, instead of the 
thin oil necessary in one-spot lubrication. Sufficient viscos- 
ity means perfect lubrication and a new standard of clean- 


SPINNING RING CO. 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 


By Tuomas NELSON 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
$1.25. | 
“Carding and Spinning” 
By Gero. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. | 


That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxins 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. | 
A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. | 
“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. Nosie 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 


CHARLOTTE, N. 2. 


reducing traveler costs. See how the exclusive patented ~ 
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Here are the Crucial Minutes 


which the 
business paper 
helps to save 


| 
| 


“Mr. Smith,” calls the secretary. 
The first of a line of waiting sales- 
men, hurriedly collecting hat, and 
sample case, enters the buyer’s office. 

A ground-glass door closes behind him. 

The other men shift, recross their legs and 
settle down to wait their turn. It won't be 
long now. 

And it won’t! For the average time given 
to salesmen is brief—heart-breakingly brief, 
sometimes. In retail stores it varies between 
' 4 minutes in department stores and 21 min- 
utes in furniture stores, with an average for 
all lines of 12 minutes per interview. In in- 
dustrial concerns it is scarcely longer. 

Yet within those few minutes every actual 
sale must be consummated. Here, within the 
walls of one room, across one desk, and in the 
space of a few hundred seconds are focused 
the entire efforts of management, produc- 


tion, advertising— 
A 


to stand or fall on 
the result of per- 
THIS SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper... It stands 


sonalsalesmanship. 
for honest, known, paid 


Here are the cru- 
cial minutes when 
circulation; straight-forward a man must sell. 
business methods, and edi- 
torial standards that insure 
reader interest .. . These are 
the factors that make a val- 
uable advertising medium. 


t 
» 


And because these selling minutes are so 


few, so precious, itis important to save them 
for actual selling, to free the hands of sales- 
men for the important work which can only : 
be done face to face with the buyer. 

It is here that the business paper is of un- 
told value to the manufacturer. For it reaches 
in advance the man behind the ground-glass 
door. In its pages can be said beforehand 
everything that must be said asa preliminary — 
to effective personal selling; to get introduc- 
tions and explanations out of the way; to 
create friendships and reputations; to clear 
the decks for two-fisted selling. 

Because the business paper of today deals 
so authoritatively and constructively with 


the problems of its industry, profession or 


trade, it not only passes through the ground- 
glass door, but it is read, thoroughly and 
attentively, by the man who constitutes the 
manufacturer’s most important single objec- 
tive. His interest makes the business paper 


the key to saving crucial selling minutes. 


‘This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 

..@ cooperative, non-profit organization of leading publications in the - 
industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 
to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 
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